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ABSTRACT * ' 

The relationship between student attitudes* anql the 
school as a political system is analyzed in tiis re^eaifch report. 
Four types of school systems are hypothesized: elite, bureaucratic , 
coalitlonal # and participant. After testing t^fficonceptualization , 
student attitudes of trust, integration; confidence, and interest 
toward both school -and society are explored. Questionnaire results 

m 2,546 students in 13 Bidwest secondary schools provide the 
research data. The results indicate that most schools tended' to be 
bureaucratic, although there was variation within this pattern. The 
student attitudes formed a consistent and predictable st^uctUDe with 
general societal attitudes closely related to attitudes ^toward 
school. Depending on the particular systemic characteristic, 
coalitional and participant school systems were most closely related 
to positive student attitudes, while elite school system patterns 
were most closely related to negative student attitudes. Student 
attitudes toward the bureaucratic school pattern fell between % these 
two positions. Student government groups were v ^een by students as 
more important in the school decision-making process than originally 
hypothesized. (Author/DE) 
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ABSTRACT ; 

This research studies the school as a political system. Four 
types of school systems are hypothesized: elite, bureaucratic, coali- 
tional and participant. Aft£r testing this conceptualization, student 
attitudes of trust, integration, confidence and interest toward both 
.School and society are explored. Questionnaire data from 2546 students 
in 13 midwest' secondary , schools was collected. Connections between, 

V 

school systemic characteristics and student attitudes are established,, 
with connections to school-related attitudes stronger than those to 
general societal attitudes! * * 

Outcomes of the study include a general approach j^x-studying 
schools systemically. The schools tended to b4 bureaucratic, but 
there was variation within" this pattern, "Student attitudes form a con^ 



sistent and predictable structure*", with general societal attitudes 

* I * 

closely related to attitudes toward school. Student governance groups 
are deemed more important to students than expected. Fih^lly, elite 
school system patterns are most closely related to negative student 
•attitudes. Depending on the particular systemic characteristic, 
either coalitional or participant school system are most closely related 
to positive student attitudes, while bureaucratic systems fall between 
tfiese two positions. The consistency in the broad patterns of relation- 
ships supports the hypothesis jhiat school political: systemic characteristic 
are related to student attitudes, further study of this hypdthesis * . 
appears. to be warrarited. * 
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PART A: INTRODUCTION 

"Once upon a time, in the citjK^f^ New York, civilized 
life very nearly came to an end. The^streets were covered 
with dirt, and there was no one to tidy them. The 3ir and 
rivers were polluted, and no one could cleanse them. The 
schools were run down, and no one believed in them. Each 
day brought a new strike, and each .strike brought new hard- 
ships* Crime and strife and disorder and rudeness frere to 
be found everywhere. The young fought the old, the workers 
fought the students, the whites fought the blacks. ' The' 
•city was bankrupt. * • 

^ When things came to their most .desperate moment, the 
City Fathers met to consider the problem. But they could 
suggest no cures, for* their morale was very low and their 
imagination dulled by hatred and confusion. There was 
nothing for the mayor to do but to declare a state of 
emergency ; • . 

One of the mayor* s aides, knowing full well what the 
future held for the city, had decided to flee with his 
family to the country. In order to prepare himself for his 
exodus to a strange eitvironment , he began to read Henry 
David Thoreau's Waljden , which he had been told was* a useful 
handbook on how to survive in the country. While reading 
the book .hp came upon the following passage: 1 Students 
should. not play life, or study it merely, while the community 
supports them at this expensive game, but earnestly live it 
from beginning *to end.* How could^youths better learn to 
live than by at once trying the experiment of living?' 

The aide sensed immediately that he was in the presence 
of an exceedingly good idea. And he sought an audience with 
the mayor. He showed the passage td the mayor, who was 
extremely depressed and in no mood to read from books, since 
he* had already scoured books of lore and wisdom in search 
of help, but had found nothing. 

'What does it mean? 1 said the mayor angrily. '^^^^ 

The # aide replied, /Nothing less than the way to oxijf 
salvation. 1 * » 

He then explained to the mayor that- the studeuts in the 
public schools had , heretofore been part of the general problem 
whereas with some imagination, and i changfe of perspective, 
they might- easily . become part of the general solution. He 
pointed out that from junior high school- up to senior high • 
school there were approximately four- hundred thousand able- 
bodied, energetic young men and women who could be ysed as 
resource *to make "the city liveable again. 

/ - • 



f But how can we use them? 1 asked the mayor. 'And what- 
would happen to their education if we did?'"* 

/ 

Most of us would agree that school?, like cities, are not what 
they should be. In The School Book , Postman and Weingartner use the 
fable that is presented above in order to make the point that students 
should get out of schools into th6 community, or into the mainstream 
of political and social life, in order to get ei better education, and 
to contribute to the t society at large. Tor us, the fabl6 presents 
not so jnuch an illustration of what might be done in education, as 
a research question about what student attitudes are and what skills 
students have which could be used by the mayor of the fictional 
New York City/ If the mayor chose to organize 400,000 students in 
order to support a failing city, what kind of resources would be 
available to him? Would students be alienated and not be able to 
contribute effectively to reconstruct the city? Would they have ' 
trust and confidence in \city officials which would help them in working 
together to constructively build the world of tomorrow?^ *\ 

The research reported here is an attempt to explore the attitudes 
of students in high schools. The framework within which the research 
"is done is one of exploring the impact of schools on students 1 ^ 
attitudes and behaviors. Therefore, we take a look at the hidden 
curriculum and its particular political dimensions. We attempt to 
explore and define some salient aspects of that hidden curriculum, 
and to compare student attitudes and behaviors which exist in different 
types of schools with different kinds o"f political characteristics. ' , 

Our analysis is divided into an exploration and categorization of 
different types of schools, a definition of different kinds of attitudes 
and behaviors on the part of students,, and an attempt to demonstrate 
relationships between school political climate an4 student attitudes 
and behaviors. The significance of this exploration lies in the 
handles that may 'be gained for understanding the politics of the hidden 
curriculum of schools and in promoting changes which will contribute 
to allowing students to be more capable of^participating in political * 
life both, within and without the school itself. 

School Political Life * There is much political activity in schools; * * 

Many of the decisions made daily by principals, teachers and students 

have; an overtly political cast. Generally, these decisions revolve 

around the governance of the school. For example, principals often 

devise schedules or disciplinary rules which regulate the behavior 

of both teachers and students; teachers .make curricular decisions about 

what issues and problems students will study; and students make decisions 

about yhat guest speakers or activities they will support in their y 

school. None of these types of activities are hard "to find in school 

environments. ' 



Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner, The School Book . New York: 
Delacorte Press, 1973, pp. 46-47. 
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These types of political activities are also documented by a great many 
sources* Nunnei?y and Kimbrough, for example, demon's trate just how 
political- the role of the principal can be in regard to school elections 
Harmon Ziegler's study demonstrates how teachers' political attitudes 
and participation 'in education politics can be explained by key back- 
ground and school environment variables.*^ Neal Gross' study of super- 
intendents and bpards of education demonstrates how group pressures 
affect policy decisions and the role of principals, teachers, and 
parents in school politics. Thus, there seems little reason to doubt 
that schools are political places. 

Yet, despite this type of research backing, few studies have attempted 
to view schools as systems of political behavior patterns rather than 
loose amalgams of isolated individual or group actions.^ Barker and 
Gamp illusttate the vglue of a systemic overview in their* study Big 
School, Small School . What is needed, therefore, is a framework that 
will focus on systemic aspects of school political life. It is only 
through such a framework that we can begin to see how school environment 
in their full dimensionality affect students 1 political attitudes and 
behaviors. 

School Climate Effects on Students 

Research on the relationship between school political climates, 
or the hidden curriculum, and student development has tended to produce 
diverse evidence in support of a wide range of disparate claims. 
While Hess and Torney have found the School to be a very powerful 
^socialization agent, other socialization research has demonstrated 
that schools are not the only, and perhaps not even the major, sources 



.Michael Y, Nunnery and Ralph B, Kimbrough, Politics, Power, Bolls , 
and School Elections , Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1971. 

3 * 
Harmon Zeigler, The Political Life of American Teachers , Englewood 

Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 1967/ rr 

^Neal Gross, Who Runs Our^Schools ? New Vork: John Wiley and Sons, 
1958. \ 

5 ^ 
For a more complete explanation of these ideas, see Judith A.' 
Gillespie, Basic Research Needs: The School as a Political System , 
Social Studies Development Center, Bloomington, Indiana. 

G,R,G. Barker and P.V, Grump, Big School, Small School Stanford: 
Stanford \ Stanford University press, 1964. 




of- student atMtudes about the larger society. The family, communfty- 
and occupational groups have been identified as g agents competing with 
schools in the^ attitudinal development process. Surely Coleman's 
studies demonstrate that peer groups play an important part in attitu- 
dinal' development, process. V^till other studies such, as those of 
Eastonand Hess, Lane and otfrt&s reflect <;he influence of the family 
setting on the cognitive and attitudinal^dimensions of student . 4 
development. Although' these findings have also been challenged, 
the role orf the school in relation to other groups in the development' 
.of youth remains ambiguous. H 



Robert D. Hess and Judith Torney, The Development, of Political 
Attitudes in Children, Chicago: Aldine, 1967; Kenneth P. Langton 
✓—"and M. Kent Jennings, ''Political Socialization and the High School 
< Civics Curriculum/ 1 American Pdlitfgal Science Review , 6<LNo. 3 
fSepteto£>er, 1968^; Lee H. Ehman, "Political Efficacy and the High 
SfihftrflSocial studies Curriculum, 11 in Byron G. Massialas, ed., 
Political Youth, Traditional Schools , Englewood Cliffs, N.J.- Prentice 
Hall, 1972. " " 

J? * 
8 

James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society , New York: The Free 
Pre^iTT^l: GabTiel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture : 4 
Political Attitudes and Democracy ip Five Nations , Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press,- 1963; Kenneth P. Langton and David A. N — ^ 
Karns^ ''Influence of Different: Agencies in Political .Socialization," \ 
in Kenneth P. Langton, Political Socialization , New York: Oxford \ 
University Press, 1969, pp. 140-60. " „ 

9 \ 

Coleman, Ibid. ▼ 

1 

10 David Easton and Robert Hess, "The Child^Political World," 
Midwest Journal of Political Science , 6 (August, 1962), pp. 229-46; 
Robert E. Lane, "Fathers ^nd Sons: Foundations of Political Belief" 
American Sociological Review , 24 (August, 1959), pp. 502-1^ Langton 
and Karns, op. cit. 



M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Uiemi, "The Transmission of 
Political Values from, Parent to Child," American Political Science 
Review §2 (March, 1968), pp. 169-84, 
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One finding which is well-supported in the literature is that by 
the time students reach high school age, their capacity to make com- 
plex' cognitive moves and distinguish values underlying decisions is 
well-developed. Piaget's studies conclude that by the time students 
reach, high school age, thei? ca{^c%ty to abstract and make inferences, 
to assume the role of others and to cooperate to achieve objectives 
has developed. 12 ^Studies by Joseph Adelson across multiple cultures 
conclude that 15-18 year-olds can make' generalizations and project 
consequences of decisions and that such cognitive development is ? . 
associated with the development of a sense of community and public? 
welfare. . If cognitive capacity is also an indicator of competency 
itt the ability to -participate in community life, then' students should 
have at this age developed an ability to contribute ,to the development 
of their school environment. The faofe that many students do participate 
effectively in decision-making groups in schools is testimony for 7 
this inference, yet the development and test of *a model of the capacity 
for student participation in group activities has yet to be undertaken. 

. The participation* dimension of student development has been 
further explored in a study done by James McPartland which d^aws com- ♦ 
parisons across fourteen urban school districts. Among other findings, 
the study indicates that: 

> 

Participation can come ii different forms, and each extra 
element adds a potentially different effect on students. 
Participation to increase social integration affects 
students' general satisfaction. ^ If participation also adds 
new peer group new student norms* will be developed, often § 
* emphasizing academic interest. If decision-making experences 
are added , responsibility and decision-making skill will 
be increased, with more successful academic pursuits resulting 
as' a by-product. 1 ^ 

These findings demonstrate significant effects on attitudes and 
participatory competencies based on the type and degree of participation 
experience of high school students. 



12 Jean Piaget, Six psychological Studies , New York: "Sfcndom House, 1968. 

13 JoseptT Adelson and Robert P. O'Neil, "Growth of Political Ideas 
in Adolescence: The Sense of Community ," Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology , 4:3 (1966), pp. 295-306; Joseph Adels.on, The 
Political Imagination of the Young Adolescent,". Daedalfes ^ 100:4 (1971), 
pp. 1013-1050: Judith Gallatin and Joseph Adelson, "Legal Guarantees 
of Individual Freedom: A Cross-National Study of the Development of 
Political Thought," The Journal of Social Issues , 27:2 (1971), pp. 
93-108. 

' ^jaaea McPartland, et al., Student Participatio n in High School 
Decisions : A Study of Students and Teachers in Fourteen Urban High 
School s Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns Hopkins University, 1971. 
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While McPartland f s study does indicate some general benefits that 
students derive from participation, he does not account for the full 
dimensionality of student development and excludes entirely likages 
to^chool organizational environments. Likewise, he does not indicate 
what types of school settings most effectively promote these results. 
Some systematic attention to what settlings can promote student develop- 
ment has been presented by the studies of the Educational ChangevTeam 
at the University of Michigan. ^ Their study of six various sqfiools 
indicates that students can themselves promote change in: 1) student- 
faculty Senates in which major policy decisions in t^e schooL are 
made by committees; 2) student councils which advise the principal on 
a wide range of issues; and 3) committees which have authority for 
school maintenance and governance in areas important to students. 
Yet these results only speculate about how student promotion of 
change ultimately services student or school development. Furthermore, 
few generalizations can be generated from their findings. 

Therefore, the literature generally supports the thesis that 
student development is enhanced by participation and that students can 
effectively participate in needed school change. Yet, noi>e of the 
studies have explored the developmental implications of their findings 
at the school or student levels. As important, schools have not been 
researched as social-organizational systems. The impact of the 
"school" hasvnormally been determined by disparate indices focused on 
a particular subset of the. total school-student experience. One is 
left, therefore, without a mapping of how various ejtperiences are 
integrated to affect students 1 development and with the question of 
whether it is the interaction between multiple types of experiences 
which make up much of the difference in student development. 

/ 

Some attempts, have been made to examine the macro-organizational 
dimensions of schbols. * Barker and Gump identified dozens of behavior 
settings in which students could participate. 16 They found demonstrable 
differences in effects of school size on students depending on the 
variety and type of participation settings in which these students 
participated. Yet, while the research explored the multi-dimensionality 
of various student activities, the indices cf student development 
included only participation behavior, largely excluding attitudinal 
dimensions. In addition, school ' organizational factors , other than 
• size were ignored and no attempt was made to distinguish multiple 
experiences to which any given student was exposed or to tap the ^ 
lohgitudinal effects of *such experiences on student development. 

^ ( • • ' J . 



^Glorianne Wittes, Innovative Governance Structures in Secondary 
(Schools, Ann Arbpr, Michigan: Educational Change Team, 1972. 

l^R.G. Barker and P.V. Gump, op. cit . , 
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Most studies done either by educatorsr or political scientists on 
the political organization of schools do not present findings which - 
would aid in 'developing macro-organizational models. Neither do they * 
f tap the range of experiences in which students are engaged in those 
settings. In both cases, the studies provide information which is 
fragmented; either a single aspect of organizational behavior is 
tapped such as decision-making or a single component of the 'school 
such as the principal or teachers is the focus for analysis. If 
student development is included at all in these sftudies, it ip 
through rough inferences to thq/ potential implications of the: find- 
ings • * ■>■ \ : 

The empirical basis for the relationship betwe'en school organiza- 
tional environments and student development, then, has only partially 
been established. Hie relationship suffer^ at both ends from Back * , 
of multi-dimensionality in a systematic study. As well, the develop- 
mental implications of a dynamic rather than static environment have 
not been drawn. /This is important because as the student is developing 
so is the school, and the two developmental processes interact 
simultaneously. In addition, while aggregate data is a must, it is 
clear that the unit of analysis is misplaced if it is either at the 
^school or individual level alone, and that behavior settings which 
interact to make up the whole must be distinguished. Otherwise 
neither the, school effects nor student experiences can be accurately 
depicted'. What is needed is the identification of a set of dynamic 
types of school political environments through which students gain 
diverse* experiences ^nd the exploration of the particulate interaction 
patterns whigh have varied effects oh multiple dimensions of students' 
development • • . ■ 

Thp question posed in this * research is a papt of this general 
research arena. Two different dimensions of the hidden curriculum 
are explored. First, many of the studies which have been done in 
this area have focused on the individual and looked at the interactions 
of an individual with his or her environment. This particular study 
looks at macro-prpcesses or patterns of ■Social and political behavior 
in schools. Therefore, the study takes a more organizational view 
while continuing tp look at behaviors rather than the rules or 
formal positions of people in a particular school. Secondly, this 
study looks at the politics of the hidden curriculum. It will focus 
on those dimensions of who gets what, when, where, why, and how, and 
the general, everyday'political life of most schools. In both of 
there ways this study differs from those which have been previously done. 

> 
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PART B: PROCEDURES 



fl.w? n this 8ection » t*° c ^«res used in^the study will be explained. 
School selection and description, questionnaire development, and data 
collection procedures are included. 



School 'Selection 



m ^r" 11 8econdar y schools were selected for primary data collection, 
in addition, two secondary schools were selected for pilot testing 
It £^1° 1 J? Ction ^truments. Selection of all schools was made on 
the basis of convenience and accessibility. Each school had to be 
close enough to the researcher's base for reasonable travel times 

tl^TZ* ?* C ° 8eleCt 810111,8 of 8chools reLatively'Jlose 

proximity of one another to make travel most efficient. 

Access was a prime consideration in selecting schools. In each 
case following an. initial mail contact, the school principal was J 
asked whether he ox she would be willing to support our research 
efforts by participating in the study, if the response was negative 
no further effort was made to attract that principal. 



After a group. of accessible schools had beep indentified, a brief 
questionnaire (Appendix A), filled out by the- principal, was analyzed 
for preliminary information about the size, general social statu*,' and 
- internal organizational characteristics of the school. ' A grid of 
school characteristics was then constructed for selecting schools across 
a range of size, urban-rural, and organizational school types. 'Infor- 
mation on the latter characteristic was tentative, but the intent 
was to obtain as much variation as possible in the schools we seized. 

After the preliminary selection process was complete, mail, telephone, 
and personal inquires were made about the school's participation in 
the study. Those" schools dec^ning participation after personal contact 
were replaced by schools with^similar characteristics. Finally, 13 
schools were selected in this manner. 

School Description • v * ' 

• .Thumbnail sketches of the schools have been constructed, and are 
presented below. 

. SQhool PH . This is a small laboratory school forY midwest state 
teacfctf-s school. It has grades 9-12, and .about 460 students, of whom 
about 57. are from racial minorities. Students are admitted to the sclnpl 
from a cross-section of the community of about 100,000, and surrounding^ 
rural areas. The students are typically from middle class homes, 
although there is a wide range of social status represented in the school. 




School A, This school ig in -a middle-to upper middle class suburb 
of an eastern industrial city of more than 100,000. It is probably 
the most affluent of all of the schools ijj the study. There are 1 100 
students in grades 10-12 with virtually no racial minority representation. 
Over 60 percent of the graduates continue their education in four 
year colleges and universities. 

School G. School G is. in a working class to upper middle class 
suburb of ? midwestern industrial city of more than 100,000. There 
are 1,645, students in .grades 9-12 and less than ' 2% mino^ty students; 
a very crowded building requires a split class schedule, with one half 
of the students beginning school at 7:30 a.m.,' and the other half at 
10:30 a.m. , • 

s . 

School L. This school has grades 10-12 and 1,740 students.* It 
is. the single public secondary school for a midwestern community of 
about 30,000, and is set in rural surroundings. The students are 
from a broad range of social status homes, wifch about 800 riding 
to school in buses frbm outside of town. Almost none are minority 
students. 

. School U. This school has 1^00 students in grades 10-12, and 
is one of five in a midwestern industrial city of over 200,000. A 
wide range of ethnic minorities is represented, including students of ' 
Afro-America*, Polish -American descent. City-wide integration 
has been achieve* without court order, 'students are typically from 
working class Byrnes. 



School UA . ' This is an affluent -suburban school in a large (over 
200,000) .midwestern city. With graces 10-12, the 2,000 students 
include very fetf minority representatives, and come from mostly 
middle-and upper-middle class homes. 

School 0. THis is in the same city as Schd&l U, and has a 
similar racial, ethnic, ^nd social staWmi^, although the proportion 
of Afro-American ^students is somewhat hfigher (about 35%). There are v 
2,500 students in grades 9-12. Howeve*/ there are two separate "houses" 
within the school, with separate faculties, space, and programs. Only 
the budget and varsity spqjrts are shared *by both houses. The study* 
included only one of the two houses v 

School N. This schoo^fs in an affluent suburb of a very lajrge - 
(1,000,000+) eastern jjxhistri'al city. There ar6 1,500 students in 
grades 11-12. They are predominately from, middle- to upper-middle 
class homes, arjd fhere are almost nomlnority students in the school. 

* / * * 

frfrSchool B. 'This is another school in a "different' Suburb of the 
same city as School N. It -is a smaller school/with 900 students 
in grades 10-12, and working class and lower middle class homes are 
typically represented. There are few minority students in the school. 
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a hn„t g ffn 0l A iS ap - Sma11 rur ^ Sch001 ' in the Midwest. There are 

in ftl ^1 ? 5? §radeS ? " 12; ^ are fr ° m farm fa ™ lies bussed , 

no S^rSrt^JST' SCh ° 01 P ° PUlaWOn iS Aeneous- 

School_C. T his is anoth'er .small rural school from the same general 

325 e \" raS 00 ^, >tudent> *» ^ 7 " 12 > but "ly 

a the S2" ^ StUdentS COmpriSe 3 less homogeneous group, 

fir2*-^ i' "'on increasin §ly as a bedroom community for a very 
large mxty about 20 miles away. A range of social status familS are 
represented, although they are still typically small town/rSa " 
Few minority students attend the school. > 

School H . This i's another school" in the same city as school ■ 
<lu / P rfedomna t el y Afro-American and working class family school 

with very few white students-perhaps 2 or 3 percent of the cal , 
population There are about 2,200 students in grades 10-12. m • 
in™he°study! 01 reS ° UrCeS ' it: is P™*^ the lea* affluent school" 

School GC . ' This is in a. small city (about 30,000) near the large 
city in which schools M and UA are situated. There are about 2 400 

Tat?* " gradeS ' 9 - 12; most are from lower-middle', class and middle 
class Homes. Few minority students attend the school 

Questionnaire and O bservation Instrument Development 

Questionnaires were developed to assess student Attitudes school 
system political characteristics, and within school gftup political 
characteristics. These three questionnaires were drafted 'and pilot 
tested during January, .19^,'in two midwestern schools not included 
in the group of 13 described above. One.was a small rural school of 

of-50 nnn *' *\ ? ther ', a larg6 SCh ° o1 of 2 ' 000 students, in a community 
,.of 50 000. Appr^cimately 250 questionnaires of each type were 
administered to a Random sample of students. 

Based on analysis, of marginal response distributions for all' 
questions, and' factor analysis of the original 136 attitude items 
the questionnaires were revised. These revised instruments, used'in 
•this study, are contained %n Appendices B", C, and D. ' 

It was originally planned to employ both' interview and observation, 
devices in studying within school behavior settings. Tentative ' 
interview protocols and observation schedules were constructed and ' 
Pilot tested in several groups in both pilot test' schools. Based on 
these tests, it was decided to abandon the interview because of 
excessive time demands on the research team necessitated by interview 
techniques. The observation schedule was revised and is included as 
Appendix E. \ , . ' g 
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y Data Collection Procedures - 

*- * « 

Data were collected in each school during the period of March 
through June, 1974. The research team carried out all of the data 
collection for the project. Typically, two or three visits were 
required to collect all of the data required. The process was begun 
by administering both the student attitude questionnaire and the 

2M°!LS2r C ! iaracteris u tics questionnaire to a sample of ' approximately 
200 students. In some schools the students were randomly selected ' 
trom a list of the- school population. In the other schools random/ 
selection of required classes-, typically English. or Social studies/ 
was used to generate the sample. In all schools, each grade lev* 
was represented about equally in the sample of 200 students. Grades 
9-12 were included' in the samples ; except when the building contained 
only -grades or 11-12. Grade's 7-8 were excluded in the two 

school,- C and UH, which^had grades 7-12 

, 9' * 
A total of 2,S46 responded to tfefc two questionnaires. A summary 
or the numbers responding in each school, broken down by sex is 
presented in Tab!* ;jk 3 
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Table 1 

Student /Response Rates by School and Sex 



Female 



Sex 



Male 




Totals 
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Th, e school-- system characteristics questionnaire' contained the 
following question; ' 

Most activities in schools 'are carried out in groups. For 
example, clubs, councils, committees, and even academic 
classes. meet anqVroaKe plans and decisions. Meetings such a$ 
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these may be conducted by students^ teachers or ^ministrators. 
Please list up to five groups whi£n you think are most 
actively involved in planning an# making important decisions 
in your school. Please list the Complete name of the group, ' 
^ or at least clearly describe it. * * 

Responses to this question were tabulated* f$p- each school, and the 
results formed the basis for deciding which groups within each school 
to study as "behavior settings," Two or^ three "groups in- each school 
were selected'for observation/ In each group, one or two "'meetings - 
were observed to code decisionmaking and role behavior of individuals. 
The members of each group were also asked to respond to the behavior 
setting questionnaire., which asked for group political characteristics 
as well as role nominations of others in.,the group. Thirty- four groups 
were surveyed by use of the behavior setting questionnaire. Not all 
34 groups were observed for role behavior because of time constraints 
on the research team. ^ 
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PART C: SCHOOL POLITICAL SYSTPM TYPES 

One of the chief objectives of the research has been to develop an empirical 
base for mapping school political life, "The study was begun on the premise .that 
patterns of political resources and activities in schools would differ. Those 
differences needed to be given some empirical base so that descriptive mappings 
could be made of alternative types of school political systems. These mappings* 
should then stimulate well-formed hypotheses about the relationship between 
school political 1 systems, behavior settings, and student attitudes and behaviors 
which could be systematically tested i?i- future research^ ^ 

TkLs sectibn 5 s divided into two major parts. The first part focuses on the 
descriptive data which was gathered about alternative system types.. It sketches 
the empirical maps of five alternative types of systems and the conclusions that 
were reached about differences among types of systems. The second part outlines 
conclusions based on the findings of the research and some problems which have 
been surfaced and' highlighted' by the study* 

♦ Five Types of School Political Systems 

- ^ + 

„ . The five types of systems described below represent the four systems the 
research was designed to map — elite, bureaucratic, cQalitional and participant - 
and one new type which has been termed "directed participant." The typology 
of systems has been presented in the^first section of this report.. The instru- 
ments used to gather data are described in the second ^section. The data analysis 
on the following pages is from the student questionnaires only, as the design 
of the study allowed us only enough time to do minimal, data collection oil teachers 
and administrators and to do a complete analysis on the student data. Generally, 
the data is revealing of both differences in school political life and new 
interpretations of what political life is like in most schools. 

'When the data was first analyzed in' raw form, one thing that was found 
immediately was that' schools had many cliaracteristitfs in common, and many of 
them were underlying bureaucratic characteristics. For' example, administrators 
tended to participate and communicate more than teachers or students. There was 
a kind of step-functional' pattern in which administrators participated the most, 
teachers the % se<?ond most, and students the, least. We' also found that there was 
little dispersion around certain. characteristics. Decision-making, for example, 
tended to be done either with a few anal] groups, or with a iftajority rule in a 
larger group situation. Out of these kinds of findings, we generated a basic 
finding of the studjr — th&t schools do have some characteristics in common in 
the way political life ie^fcarried out at the systemic level. Many of these 
characteristics resembla'the classic bureaucratic characteristics of which have 
been reported in past* research. These characteristics are listed below* 

1* Political participation . The distribution of political parti- 
cipation is dominated by administrators. Administrators- parti- 
cipate more than teachers, and teachers participate more than 
students. 



Political leadership . The distribution of leadership is alsq 
dominated^ by administrators. Administrators tend to take more 
leadership positions than teachers, and teachers teiri to tgke 
more leadership positions than students. 

Leadership style d Leadership s$yle in ipost schooJ£ is based 
on position and teachers and administrators, tend to use itfieir 
position in leading groups. Students/ on the ^ofchgf Hand , tend 
to use bargaining as a strategy to get v .iheTr"w6y; Therefore, 
the basic style of leadership among- "teachers and administrators 
is based pn position. The basie'"style of leadership among stu- 
dents is based on bargaining. - 

Politica l decision-making . The rules for decision-making vaiy x 
across minority to majority rules. Most school decisions are 
mdde by a fpw people -in/a few groups or by a majority rule of a 
larger group. v / * 

/ ♦ 
Political communication . The distribution of communication is 
very sinfilar to that of participation and leadership. Admini- 
strators dominate' the aiiicmnt of infonnation on any given issue 
in any school. /Teacdaer^nave less infonnation than administra- 
, 1; tors but more information than students. Students have the 
.least information about important .decisions that .are made. 

Th§se overriding characteristics were t.rue of schools throughout the sample 
that we studied. ' 

WhijA making these conclusions, we began to think that our reasoning 
for generating different political types had been faulty. However, underneath 
these characteristics ye fojafd some important differences among schools. And 
we began to explore^ some^fifx the 'differences underlying these common traits. We 
found, for e.xaaiple^Hh^T there were schools in which administrators showed . • 
demonstrably more participation than L students. There were other schools in 
which the patteni^as not so demonstrably different. In fact, there were some 
schools in whiptf* students tended to participate as much, if not a little more 
than administrators in some other schools. We also found that while decision- 
making ruL^s tended to center around majority rule, in most^schoois, some 
s$hoolj^£ad widely varying patterns. These differences were points of intereit 
for vcs." And we began to ^explore the possibilities of the differences. 

* 

We began our analysis of these underlying differences among the schools 
by converting into T-scores the mean* of the raw item responses from eacfc 
school. We used the T-score method in order to standardize the mean scores on 
student, teacher, and'administrator responses to each of the qiestions. In 
the example listed in Table 2 r the distribution of political 'participation is 
converted from means of responses by the students to how much students, teachers 
and a d m i n istrators participate in the political life p£ the school. These means 
are converted into T-scores, offering us the opportunity to highlight difference 
underlying the general pattern across the thirteen schools vfihich we studied. 
The schools remain anaonymous in the table, as they will throughout this report. 
The categorizations given to them are the final categorizations of the under- 
lying differences between systems. 




TABLE 2:\DISTRIBUTI0N OF POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 



SCHCK)LS^-^^_ 


STUDENTS 


TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS 


Mean 


T-Score t 1 


Mean 


T-Score 1 


. Wean 


T-Score 


Ellt'6 - C 


4.9 


45 


5.6 \ 


43 ' 


7.4 


49 


Bureaucratic - D 


5.2 - 


51 '1 

% 1 


5.6 


43 


7.3 


• 49 


Coalltlonal - A 


5.9 


63 v 


5.4 


38 


7 ' 9 |* 


' 64 


Participant - B 


5.5 


56 


J. 


38 


• 6.8 


34 


Elite - B 


4.8 


44 


6.2 . 
ji ! 


56 


v 7.7 


57 


Coalltlonal - B* 


5.1 


49 


5.6 


43 ' 


7.2 


47 


Coalltlonal - C 


5.2 


51 


5.4 


38 


6.4 


27 


Bureaucratic - C 


5.3 


52 




71 


7.8 


62 \ 


Bureaucratic - B 


5.0 


47 


6.3 


58 


7.2 


- 44 


■ , Coalltlonal - D 


4.9 


• 45 


&:2 


58 


7.7' , 


59 


Participant - A 


6.6 


-"7 

7-5 


6.0 


' 53 \ 


7.5 


. 54 » 


^Buwfaucratic - A 


•4.4 


, 37 


6.3 


61 


7.4 


49 


.Elite - A 


4.3 


35 


6. v 0 


51 


7.5' 


54 
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POPULATION MEANS 

Students 5*2 
Teachers 5^9 
Administrators 7 • 4 
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* -w We then took the T-scores and graphed them as is demonstrated in Graphs 
1 'and 2. These graphs show the patterns underlying the general bureaucratic 
pattern in the data. We can see from the two graphs, taken from political 
participation of elite and participant schools, that the schools are indeed 
quite different on these underlying dimensions. The schools in the elite 
category at the s top of the page show a skewed distribution with teachers 
and administrators taking the major role in participfcing in the system. The 
participant schools shown in Graph 2 demonstrate a strong skewness toward stu- 
dents taking a major role in participating in the system. 

. Th f ff a P h f need to be interpreted in terms of a generally administrator- 
dominant distribution in the raw data, which was converted .through the T-scores 
into standard scales and where underlying differences could be determined, 
rnerefore, it is not correct to say, in the participant schools, that students 
would actually participate more than administrators or teachers. It is fair to 

^>i°"?Zt r ' th ^L? f !? e Sch00ls ^udied, there were schools that showed signi- 
ficant differencjes-in the amount of student participation and that the two 
schools demonstrated in Graph 2 show considerably higher student participation 
tnan most of the schools in- the study.' * ' . * " 

, Using the T-scores and the patterns demonstrated by the graphs, we began 
to explore the four types of political systems underlying theieneral bureau- 
cratic characteristics. Each of these systems is explored infdepth below, and 
the analysis and graphs are presented in Tables 3-7 in the^okoiing pages. TJ 
linkage "between the ' questionnaire items and the variable s' used int he analy iis 
is outlined in the chart on the following page. The chart shows which' items were 
used as a basis for analyzing patterns of resources and activities in the 
. thirteen schools. The tables which illustrate each system type were derived 
based on these patterns. - . 

Chart 1: Relationship Between Questionnaire Items 
: Gf 811(1 Political System Variables 

Questionnaire* Item • Political -System Vari abla 

~ ' — 

# 2 Participation— Distribution 

• . $3 *• Decision-Making— Inclusiveness 

* . Leadership — Distribution 

#5 Leadership-wStyie 

^ . Communication — Connectedness 

^ Communication — Distribution 




> #9 



* 10 x Influence — Use of Position 

Note that 'the "ideology" variable ^ not used for analysis here. At present, 
we are in the midst of analyzing the ideology variable based on questions #11, 
#15, and ff±o, , 
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GRAPH 2: DISTRIBUTION OF, POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: 
. STUDENTS MAJOR ROLE 
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Participant Systems *~ 

Parfii^Lpant schools have been described with the nearest analogue being a 
New Bagland town meeting. Determining participant systems by looking at T- scores, 
the distribution or pattern of participation should put students at a very 
high level in the participation,, leadership, and communication distributions. 
It should also put them at a very high level of using their position to influence 
others. High scores by students in these distributions reflect a comparatively 
high level of student activity .underlying the basic bureaucratic pattern. 

In addition to high participation, leadership, communication and influence, 
* the leadership style in the school ought to be'bised.on merit in a participant 
system. Coercion should be absent from the systfeni and most leadership should be 
based on respStrtrTor individual ideas and experience. Communication patterns 
should also bp well-connected, with most people talking to others across teachers, 
students and administrators before a decision is made. The decision itself ^ 
should be m£de by a consensus rule. Most people should agree with the decision 
before it is finalized. , 

^ Two of the schools in our sample approximate this participant type. Tables 

V3 and U illustrate the specific characteristics of these schools. The Participant-A 
school comes the closest of .all the schools in the sample to representing a true 
participant system. The Participant-B school also displays many participant 
characteristics. TJiere are real differences between the two schools, but basically 
they* are of the participant type. 



Tables 3 and 4 illustrate how eaoif of theSS two schools rank on the charac- 
teristics across^participation, leadership, decision-making, ccmnunication, 
influence and ideology. As you can see from 'the table/ Participant-A school 
^exhibits all of the characteristics of quf ideal participant type. Participant-B 
school exhibits same of the characteristics of the participKit type -and some- 
deviations frcan what could* be viewed as a participant type of school political 
system. . ^ 

The Participant-A school demonstrates what we could call a "participant" 
political system in a scljotfi. Students have a major role in participating in 
the poU tidal life of the school (see column 1 in Table 3: S = Studefats, 
T - Teachers, A = Mninistrators). They also have a major role* in taking leader- 
ship positions in group activities within the school. Leadership ia tks school is 
based on merit. (See cofLumn 3 in Table 3: P = Power, S = Status, B = Bargaining, 
M - Merit, _ = administrators; — = teachers, ;.. = students.) At most times it 
is # ideas and experience that count when* it comes to getting something done or 
not getting something dope. The decision-making 'rule most nearly approximates 
majority rule (E = Elite 1 system, one-man rule; B = Bureaucratic system, plurality 
rulej C = Coalitional system, majority rule; and P = Participant system, 
consensus rule.) At Participant-A school, people try^Jo get a consensus before 
any -decision is made and, because of the highly articulated ideology, there are 
very few consistent minorities operating within the system. Communication is 
shared across groups (E = Elite, one group dominies; B = Bureaucratic, funnel; 
C = Coalitional, divided amohg groups; P = Participant, all groups share). 
Students have a great deal of infonnation about decisions. Istudents also tend to 
use their position in the system to influence other people, demonstrating that 
that student position is not one of the lowest ranks on the totemjpole, but one 
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which can be used in order to affect what happens in the schoolT^Partlctpantrr 
scnool then; is a -typical, participant Eastern according to our definition, 

<*> * , Part i Cip ' &nt - E « ch oolf is not a typical participant system. Students do 
^ take a major role in participating in school affairs. They also take some 

major leadership roles within the ♦school. They ha^e information about issues 
and that information is shared, although it's normally shared from the top 
down through a funnel, much like a bureaucratic system. Students also use . 
their position in the school to affect decisions and to influence others. All 
of these characteristics seem to resemble those of Participant-A school and 
other participant type systems. However, Participant-B has an eiite^decision- 
rule where- a snail group of people make the final decision on most school issues. 
Also* the style of leadership exhibited by that group is not merit-based. 
Administrators use power or some kind of coercive measure to get people to get 
organized and do things (solid line under leadership style in graph in Jable 3). 

Therefore, probably the clearest label to put with Participant-B is that 
of a "directed participant" political system. This means that students parti- 
cipate a lot and do have a say in what's going on in the school. They have 
^ ■ information and ideas and* can use their influence to gej> decisions. However, 
f the ultimate responsibility for decision-making rests in a »™n group and that 
group tends to- be the legal enforcer of the decisions. In most schools, that 
group would be the principal and vice-principals within the system. Clearly ; 
it's a case where students can do a great deal if they have the approval and 
backing of a snail group of people. We did not test whether or not most 
student activities w£re allowed to be carried out or not allowed to be carried 
out by that snail group, but clearly the approval is necessary. 

Gr We .have seen how our participant system can be divided inter two types — 

an ideal participant type and a directed participant type* The question 
remains as to whether or not it makes a difference in student attitudes and 
^behavd^r^ that a school is strictly participant or is of the directed partici- 
pant variety. The interesting question is whether or not school administrators* 
in Participant-B^ case, must give up their cdntrol over decision-making in 
order for student attitudes and behaviors to resemble those of Participant- A, 
pr whether administrators can retain their ultimate control of decisions and 
still have the types of attitudes and behaviors which are typical of participant 
systems* I ^ 

Elite Political Systems 

As we have described them, elite politick! systems , should be structured so 
that administrators havp a monopoly on the 'participation,- leadership, communi- 
cation and influence in: the school and demonstrate high soores in our graphic 
patterns* We should sep systems in which jfte distributions are administrator- 
dominated on eachjof thbse variables. In addition, the base for leadership 
should be power at coercion or the use of position by administrators at the 
top of such a system. Decision-making should be done by one person or g* attal l 
group and one group should dominate comrmmfc ation. Communication would probably 
not- be shared. due lo the predominance, of infoiro^tion held by one group and 
passed as needed to. other groups. A decision-making structure in which admini- 
strators and a few, advisors participate in most decisions and then those deci- 
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siong are commu n icated to whomever they consider to be relevant individuals 
in a system also supports the elite type of school system. When those decisions 
Ire enforced through strict rules or other means of .coercion within the school 
^gfstem, then the.- System is ideally elite. 

We have two schools which fall directly into the elite category — ELite-A ' 
and ELite-B. These two systems are SlttfErated in Table 5., -The ELite-C school 
shares with these schools most of the characteristics of an elite system, but there 
is a lot mbre participation in the system than in the other two schools. Table 5 
indicates the ratings of each of these three schools on the eight dimensions on 
which we are classifying* school political life. As you can see from the table, 
elite characteristics are demonstrated generally across all three schools. 

ELite-A and ELite-B schools demonstrate an ideal elite type in that the 
participation, leadership, communicatin and influence patterns are d omin ated by 
administrators, or in some cases, teachers. These people are at the top of the 
power structure and are clearly monopolizing political activity in each of 
these schools. In each case, the leadership base is either power or position 
and administrators are clearly using these bases to exercise leadership ^ over 
others in the system. At ELite-A school, decision-making is done by one anal] 
group and one, .would expect from the other variables that this snail group is a 
group of arimi histrator s . At Elite-B school, one would expect also to have a small 
group of ad m i n istrators and/or teachers making decisions, although within that 
structure, it would probably be a majority rule decision. Therefore, you have 
a small group making decisions but a majority rule operating within tihe structure. 
You also find that at ELite-B school catfnmini cation is divided among groups. This 
is probably due to the selectivity of information which is given to the students 
and teachers. * Administrators do not hold all the information, but it is divided out 
among groups as it is relevant to them. Both of these schools illustrate typical 
elite types of systems. * * 

ELite-C school shares quite a few characteristics with ELite-A and ELite-B. 
Its leadership is admini strator-dominant . It is also a minority^^ule system 
with power as the basis for leadership. Its administrators take a major role 
in cultivating information and in the communications system. However, at 
ELite-C school, participation is much more evenly distributed across people in 
the system and all groups tend to use their position in order to influence others. 
This signifies a system in which there ^s" niore even participation under an 
essentially elite structure. Whether or not this difference makes a difference 
is a major question for analysis. I 

• •• • \ 

* * * * 
Bureaucratic Political Systems ^ 

The underlying participant and elite patterns seem (Dramatically different 
from each other. They reflect real differences underlying the overall Bureau- 
cratic trend in the data* v Seme schools reinforced the basic overall bureau- 
cratic pattern in our analysis. We conceived of underlying bureaucratic poli- 
tical systems "as administrator and teacher-dominated systems in our analysis. 
At least seme combination of teacher and administrator-dominated distributions 
would characterize the patterns of participation, leadership, communication and 
influence. The bases of influence in a bureaucratic system would be either 
power or position. '^Other groups, such as students or teachers when administrators 
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are dominant, need to bargain with the power-holders in order to get their way. 
Decision-making is relegated to a few groups of people at the top of the system 
and communication is funneled through -th&jsystm ina chain-of -command manner. 
This wftfld approximate an ideal bureaucratic syspetfi. 

There are four schools which firt inj^> "me .bureaucratic type. The charac- 
teristics of these schools are litrbed in Table 6 on the following page. Table 
6 demonstrates that in most cases tfeachers do dominate the distribution of 
participation. They also dominate the distribution of leadership and share with 
administrators in dominating the distribution of canmuni cation and influence. ^ 

- t v » % r 
The Bureaucrat! c-A and Bureaucrat! c-B schools are the most typip^l 

bureaucratic systems in, this category. Teachers play a major role & parti- 
cipation, teachers and a&ministrators share a major role in leadership. 
'Power is theNbase through which leadership is exercised and others**^ the 
system bargairv with those leaders in-order to get things done. Decision-making 
occurs in a feV groups and is decided by a minority. Communi cation is distrib-. 
uted unevenly with administrators taking a major role. Information is channeled 
at Bureaucratic-* school through a funnel and divided or stratified among groups 
at Bureaucrat! oByschool. Influence is either dominated by administrators or 
there is a relativ&Jjr even distribution of the use o£ influence indicating 
that the stratificatidii in the system is operating. People are influencing .each 
other According to tteir status in the hierarchy. 

Bureaucrat! c-C and Bureaucratie=Bvschbols are less typical bureaucratic 
systems, although Bureaucrat! c-C sfchobl \its into the bureaucratic type rather well. 
Bureaucratic-D school has much more^of anNeven distribution and coalitional 



characteristic than do any of the othar t}>ree schools. It has an even distribution 
in participation and leadership. Howejp&r, administrators use position and 
teachers 1 power as a basis for their leadership. Dec^^on-maklng is carried 
3ut in a few groups and communication is shared through !a> funnel. Administrators 
bend to use their position in influencing others in the sys£fem. This is a "system 
which we might call a weak bureaucratic system which has some mkjpr characteristics 
of a coalitional form. ' ^ 
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Csfilitio nal Political Systems » v . 

Coalitional political systems have been described according to a classic ^ 
interest group model in the research* Various groups participate in the systenv 
and bargain with each other oVQr various issues which come up. The groups have 
different bases for participation and different interests in participating. 
Therefore, we expect to find different bases for leadership across groups and 
communication which is~lpx>up-int en si ve and only limited between groups. There- 
fore, we find in Table 7 on the next page coalitional systems which have 8n 
even distribution of participation, leadership, communication and influence across 
various groups. Indeed, , no one group will dominate others. In some cases, 
however, one group will dominate on one variable and another group will dominate 
on another. This is also a classic part of the interest-group model where 
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We use the words "dominate" and "major role" here. This usage should be 
viewed ^n the context of relative domination compared to other schools. 
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various groups participate more-or-less intensively in v a variety of activities 
and leadership^ is taken and participation is uneven across groups. 

Therefore, we get two types of coalitional distributions. One is thpt" there 
is an evm distribution across groups becaus e^ggo ups' are eq ually participating 
in the system b^sed on different interests. ^HPotfeer is that 'on various 
variables, different groups will dominate. StiBents, for example, will dominate 
on participation; teachers will dominate on leadership; administrators will 
dminate on communication, joking at the table on the precgeding page, you can 
see that this is true of Aach or the four coalitional systems included in the 
table. It is also a classic coalitional characteristic that there is a majority ■ 
rule for decision-makiflg and c6nmruni Nation ~is divided into groups. 

Coalitional -A school {is an excellent example of an ideal Coalitional system. 
Administrators and student)^ take a major role in participation, administrators' 
ana students take a major role in leadership compared to other schools. Students 
take a major role in ,communica*yLon and there i«s an even distribution in influence. 
As you can see, a new group dominates the distribution across the various variables. 
There is a majority rule and a merit-base for leadership. Coalitional-B school i§ 
also a good example of a coalitional system of a different sort. There is a much 
more even distribution across most of the characteristics in the system, meaning 
that the coalitions or groups wfrich are participating are* mo re balanced and have 
more widespread interest than trip narrow interests that seem to exist at' Coalitional - 
A, school* Coalitional-C and Coalitional-D schools arp also clear coalitional 
systems, JbtJ&^l&ss typical of the pattern than either of the previous schools. 

We can conclude from this analysis that there are at least five different 
kinds of systems operating in the < schools in our study ♦ We have a dominant, 
bureaucratic pattern which is common to all schools in the sample. However, 
we* also have series of underlying patterns which, are demonstrably different 
in the schools under study. We have actually two types of participant systems, 
both ideal participant and directed participant. We have one type of elite system, 
one type of bureaucratic system with some additional variation, and One type of 
coalitional system* We, therefore, have t five distinct types, of patterns under- 
lying the basic bureaucratic school political system type. 

We also collected teacher and administrator data on political system types. 
The number r of cases was too small to undergo an analysis on this data comparable 
to that done with 'students. The data on teachers and administrators for individual 
schools wks presented at the knowledge utilisation conference held in December, 1974- 
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,<>S PART D : WITHIN-SCHOpL POLITICAL SETTINGS 
> ♦ 

In addition to studying the school a$ an entire political setting, 
we also examined within^school political activities. We have called 
these activitiesb^avior settings -7 referring to circumstances in 
which poliJ^^Taecision-making is carried out in the school. These 
includ^^Iubs, committees, councils, and non-classroom academic organi- 
zations such as school newspapers and language clubs. 

We studied these groups for cwo principal reasons. First, because 
the main purpose of the project wafe to describe school political life, 
describing various decisionmaking activities in these groups allows 
us to make a more csxaflste description of political patterns. Second, 
study of tEfe*s«_gr^ups might enable us to explain some of the connections 
found to exist between school system level characteristics and student 
attitudes and behavior. V 

We have not yet explored ho^ student participation in the various 
within-school grcmps might af f ectTJolitical attitudes and behavio'r. 
But we have begun description of the groups and the political patterns 
within them* What we have looked for is wh£ch settings are seen as 
important by students; who -participates in them; and how they partici- 
pate* Also, we examined the kind of decisions that were made and 
what processes were used to make them* To study the group activities, 
we used two means — a short questionnaire filled out by participants 
in the group, and observation of the group's activities* 



Describing the Behavior Settings 

To determine *which groups to study in a particular* school , the 
sample of 200 students was asked the following question: 

"Most activities in schools are carried out in groups. For 
example, clubs, councils, committees, and even academic classes" 
meet and make plans and decisions* Meetings such as these may 
be conducted by. students, teachers or administrators* Please 
list up to five groups which you think are most actively 
x involved in planning important decisions, in your school. Please 
list the complete name of the group, or at least clearly describe 
it*" 

The responses to this question have been tabulated by school, 
and are presented in Table 8* This table contains percentages of the 
total number of students who responded with a particular group* For 
School A, for example, 73% of the students responded by writing in 
the student council in one of the five blanks provided* 

One striking feature of the table is t^iat student governance 
groups are named at a much higher rate than any other type of group* 
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Apparently students believe student councils and other such groups are 
involved in making Important school decisions. This may have to do 
with x thd kinds of decisions students believe to be important to them. 
As discussed above, decisions about school rules which affect students 
seem most important. The specific governance grdups mentioned are 
involved in rule-related decisions: a dress code committee, an 
activity council, a student grievance committee, and student councils 
are all examples. The principal's advisory boards and teacher/student 
liason committee would also presumably be giving advice and reactions 
about rules if not initiating rule-related decisions. 

V 

What is surprising is that teachers and administrators are named 
less often than student governane*. groups.. This is probably explained 
by the directions to the students in the questionnaire. These direc- 
tions called for groups which make decisions iq organized settings, 
rather thai* in informal or individual circumstances. Thus, the principa 
who makes numerous decisions by him or herself, has received far fewer 
mentions than if the directions to the questions were different. This 
is confirmed, of course, by the 'data about influence of various school 
actors which was discussed above. That showed clearly that administra- 
tors and teachers are believed by students to have more influence in 
school decision-making than the students themselves. 

The academic-oriented student groups which are frequently named 
s/eem concentrated in a few schools. Similarly, athletic-oriented 
groups are concentrated in less than half of the schools. One school 
is the site of the vocation-oriented groups. Among the uncategorized 
^student groups, the National Honor Society is the only group mentioned 
jacross as many as six of the thirteen -schools. 

T 

Examining the school adult groups reveals surprises, although it 
is interesting that there is considerable variation in the frequency 
which the school board is mentioned as being involved in important 
decision-making. In only three of the thirteen schools are teachers 
mentioned more frequently as a group than administrators, and only 
by slim margins in those three schools. 

[ These tabulations show that student governance groups particu- 
larly student councils — are believed by students to be involved in 
making important school decisions. Academic-oriented groups ^tre found 
as important in only some of the schools; athletic groups are also 
named as important in only a few schools. Surprisingly, the academic- 
oriented and athletic-oriented 'groups are likely to be found together 
in the same schools, rather than one group of schools having one 
type of group, and another group of schools the other kind. 
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. Decisions in Behavior Settings # * 

♦ 6 

r 

One way we began to 'analyze the data* was to look at decisions 
which -students had determined were important in their school. This 
data -was interesting in and of itself, for we found that the types 
of decisions that were listed by students were different across 
schools and yet held some similarities. The table on the next two 
pages indicates on a school by school basis, th^" decisions that 
4 students thought were important. The numbers in the celis in ftie 
table refer to percents of students responding that the decisions , . 
were important "to them. For example, in the first line of the table 
under School L, 44,17, responded that questions about courses and 
which courses students should take, and which courses should be 
of fered,' were imporwmt to thenu N ^ 

table is divided into four parts:, curriculum decisions, f / 
school rules, student activities, and miscellaneous. It's interesting / 
to note that in several schools, curriculum decisions were the top / 
kind of decision identified by students. School UH, for example, 
the top kind of decision identified by students was >fhe final exam 
option which "f^e classified as a curriculum decision. At School L 
concern about which courses would be offered constituted 44,1% of the 
student responses. At School G, however, school rules, specifically 
smoking, rated top priority among students with 66,7% of the students 
responding that the smoking issjie was an important issue to them, ^On 
the other hand, at School UA, it appears that, student activity is^es, 
such as the creati^p and function of student centers, is an issue that 
is of high priority with students with 53.57. of the students respond- 
ing that this was an important issue. All of these afceas were 
important to some schools anSs^Lot as important to others. 

It is also interesting to note that there were some issues which 
were universally highly mentioned by the students. The most frequent 
issue mentioned by students was smoking. It was the most frequently 
chosen among students at Schools G, UA, N, M and GC. It was the 
second most frequently name4 tissue at Schools L and H. -The smoking 
issue was followed closely by the dress code issue, and the dress ✓ 
code issue was followed by the op&n campus issue. Therefore, it ' 
seems safe to say that issues ah/out school rules — % such as smoking, 
the dress code, and open campus — seem to be of central concern to 
students across schools. 

This kind of look at the decisions is interesting ii itself. It & 

also indicates that there may be some real difference in terms of 
the substance o£ the decisions across schools. Simultaneously, we 
learn that there are some issues which students seem to mention 
frequently across all schools. 

/ 

/ 
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PART E: ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 



Thi s study examirted student political and social attitudes toward 
their own school and toward society in general. Student political and 
social attitudes are potential outcomes of school systemic political 
processes. Student responses to part of the "hidden curriculum" of 
the school the organization and processes within which, school decisions 
are made and communicated can take the form of positive or negative 
attitudes toward the school and toward society as a whole. 



Attitudes 

Four attitudes' are included in this research; trust , integration , 
confidence , and interest . Trust refers to the belief that human 
behavior is consistent and governed by positive motivations such as 
principles like justice* A specific application of the concept trust 
is made in studies which investigate political cynicism.^ Cynicism 
is the opposite of trust. Jennings and Niemi, in summarizing cross- 
sectional school research, suggest that children's trust of. national 
political figures and processes is high in the elementary school years, 
but this trust erodes during junior and senior high school, and is 
replaced by increasing cynicism in adult years. Ehman confirmed the 
high school trust erosion phenomenon with logitudinal data.^ 

Integration refers to the belief that one is connected to one's 
social environment, and not cut off or alienated from it. Integration, 
and its opposite, alienation, as well as a related concept, anomia, 
have bejeg^onceptualized and operationalized by Dean, Seeman, and 
Srole, lamfig others. 10 



For a discussion of the relationship between personal trust and 
politics, see Morris Rosenberg, "Misanthropy and Political Ideology," 
American Sociological Review, , Vol. 21, 1956; .for the conceptualization 
and operationalization of political cynicism, see Robert E. Agger, et. 
al. /'Political Cynicism: Measurement and Meaning," Journal of Politics , 
23:477-506, August, 1961. 

Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi, "Patterns of Political 
Learning," Howard Educat ional Review , Vol* 30, Summer, 1968, pp. 462-65. 
9 

Lee H/ Ehman, ^'Political Socialization and the High School 
Social Studies Curriculum" Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Michigan, 1969, pp. 63-84. 

10 

Dwight G. Dean, "Alienation: Its Meaning and Measurement," 
American Sociological Review , 26:753-8, 1961; M. Seeman, "On the Meaning 
o£ Alienation," American Sociological Review , 24:783-91, 1959; Leo 
Srole, "Social Integration and Certain Corrolaries," American Sociological 
Review , 21:710-16, December, 1956. 
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Anomia consists of multiple dimensions, including connectedness to 
social surroundings, o^ what we are referring to as integration, as 
well as personal powerlessness and the belief, that society is normless. 
Little research on integration in secondary schools has been conducted,^ 
despite the extensive and popular educational writing about alienation 
of school youth. Ziblatt found that participation in high school activiti 
was associated with feelings of integration in the high school status 
system. 11 

Confidence is defined as the belief that one's actions can have 
an effect on political activities. It is analogous to, but more 
general than, the concept political efficacy. 'Almond and Verba found 
in a cross-cultural study that student verbal participation in school 
classes (and other social settings) was associated with adult feelings 
of competence to understand and act in the golitical arena. 12 - Political 
efficacy is a jnoxjte widely-used concept, Easton and Dennis summarized 
the research relating to political efficacy, and found early development 
° f thi fo attitude / in pre-high school students, as early as the third 
grade. They Suggest that this might offset the growth, during 
adulthood, of frustration, disillusionment, and rising cynicism with 
participation in a modern mass political system. 

Interest refers -To the set of beliefs that predispose one to 
respond positively toward political situations. An attitude of interest 
toward political activity and situations is a logical base upon which ' 
individual political behavior must rest and is another important 
school-related dimension for study. 

Each attitude has been conceptualized as having two referents in 
this study the student's own school and society in general. Although 
it seems more reasonable that school system variables would be more' 
closely linked to school-related attitudes than to general society- 
related attitudes, it also seemed important to include the latter 
attitudes because of their greater relative significance for the political 
order as a whole. 



1] -David Ziblatt, "High School Extracurricular Activities artf Political 
Socialization," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences , 3&1:* 20-31, 1965. 

12 * > [ 

Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture: Political 
- Attitudes and Democracy in Five Nations . Prinpetqn, N.J,: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. ' ~~ 

13 

David Easton and Jack Dennis, "The Child's Acquisition of Regime 
Norms: Political Efficacy," American Political Science Revie w. 61* 25-3*8 
March, 1968. % — — , _ 
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There should be an implicit structure, or set of hierarchical 
relationships, between these four attitudes. Trust and integration 
should be more basic than, and prerequisite to, confidence/ Before 
confidence in one's ability to affect political processes can be 
established, some degree of trust in others, and a sense of integration 
with one's social surroundings are necessary. Furthermore, trust should 
be more basic than integration. Before one can feel, a part of one's 
general social surroundings, some feelings of trust l>n others are 
necessary. Interest should be more strongly related to confidence tkan 
to the pther two attitudes, trust and integration, because the latter 
two do ri^t necessarily presuppose interest, but confidence does require 
interest as its basis. Figure 1 shows this hypothesized attitude struc- 
ture within two levels in the attitude hierarchy.. 



Figure 1 Structural Relationships Between Student 
General Attitude Dimensions 



Level Two J Political Confidence Political Interest 



Social Integration 
Level One 



Trust 




The attitudes were operational ized by a set of 80 attitude items . 
In order to determine if the political attitude items represented the 
same discrete dimensions for which they were constructed, they were 
factor analyzed. Oblique rotations were used because it was hypothesized 
that the dimensions of interest, trust, social integration and confidence 
would be associated, rather than independent, in the attitude structures 
of the student sample. ^ # 

All 2,546 student responses on the 80 items were used, and each c 
of the four attitudes was specified by two referents — the general 
society as one referent, and the school as the other. Thus, eight, 
rather than ilour dimensions, were expected, and the analysis was 
conducted in parallel: the school-related items were analyzed separately 
from the general society-related items\ The expected dimensions were: 



14 * 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences factor analysis 
computer program was used. Delta, the parameter used by the analyist 
to produce a more or less correlated set of factors, was set at +.30 
for a moderately oblique solution. See Norman H. Nie, Dale H. Bent, 
and C. Hadlai Hull, Statistical Package for the Social Sciences , New 
"York: McGraw-Hill, 1970, pp. 208-44. 
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General Society-Related 



School-Related 



1. General Political Interest 5. School Political Interest 

2. General Trust : in People 6. Trust in People at School 

3. General Social Integration, 7. Social Integration Within 

the School 

4. General Political Confidence 8. School Political Confidence 



General Society-Related Attitudes 

1 1 1 L " 



The "40 items for the fbur general attitudes are listed in Appendix 
F. Responses were made on a scale of five points; strongly disagree, 
disagree, uncertain, agree and strongly agree. The factor loadings 
of the items on the 'four factors and the Cronbach internal consistency* 
coefficient, alpha, 0 are shown in Table 10. • ' 

•» 

Table^LO shows that the 10 interest items loaded from .642 to ,923 
on factor I. In contrast, no item from ^rfbther group had a factor 
loading on factor I higher than .287. Factor I, therefore, was judged 
to tap general political interest. Factor II was identified as general 
political trust. Although the loadings of the 10 trust items are hot 
as high as the interest items on Factor I, varying from .259 to .542, 
the non-trust item loadings are quite low on this factor, with only 
two reaching as high as -.173 and -.171. Factor III was identified as 
general political confidence. Loadings for those 10 items rariged from * 
.418 to .743,' and the highest non-confidence item loading was .211. 
The, 10 general sociat integration items loaded from ..254 to". 573 on 
Factor IV. The highest item loading from any other group was .1B8. 
Factor IV was, therefore, identified as representing general social 
integration. Overall, these 40 items do appear to represent a'clear 
set of four political attitudes toward society in general. * 
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TABLE 10 

Factor JLoadings of Forty General Societal 
Attitude Items on Four Factors 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9. 
10 



.086. 

.001 
•.039 

;078 

.070 
•.092 

.250 
•.094 

.071 
-.187 



■'.043 
-.173 

.152 
-.026 
-.039 
' .067 
-.073' 

.030 
-.061 

.013 



.488 • 

.611 

.418 ' 

.655 . 

.693 

.478 

.626 

.529 

.743 

.656/ 



.014 
.027 
.119 
.005 
■.068 
.098 
.095 
■.180 
-.066 
.101 
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TABLE 10 (Continued) 



integration 


I 


- . 144 


1 O 1 

• 131 


.079 


.484 


• 


o 

2 


O O "T 

.287 


-.100 


.0?3 ' 


.270 




3 


.079 


-.111 


-.025 


.492 




/, 


" -.057 


.013 


-.034 


.401 


0 Alpha » .70 


5 


' -.000.-- 


.150 


-.050 


.254 


6 


■^.045 


.158 


-.001 


.481 


' 't 


7 


-.071 


-.171 


.078 


.351 




8 * 


, .071 


.080 


•* -.172 - 


.454 




9 


.007 


.043 


-.012 


.573 




10 


.267 


-.065 


-:q84 : 


.414 



If tjjie previous conceptualization of the hierarchical structure 
of these attitudes i§ correct, the intercorrelations between the four 
factors Should reflect this structure. The magnitude of the factQr * 
intercorTelations arfe inverse representations of distance between the 
factors/ The correlation between trust and integration should be 
higher than between trust and confidence, because the former pair 
is more closely adjacent in the structure' than the latter pair. The 
correlation between' integration and confidence should be higher than 
between either of these two^ variables and trust, because it represents 
a, within- level, rather than an across-levdl, distance, 

This structure is confipn^d by the intercorrelations between 
factors presented in Figure 2. v The trust- integration correlation 
(.409) is higher tl^an the trust-confidence correlation (,36£), and 
the correlation between integration and ,conf idence (.491) "is higher 

, . Figure 2 

Structural Relationships Between . . 
Student General 'Attitude Dimensions* 



Level Two 



Political Confidence l *--^ -.664 — » 1 Political Interest ! 

, • t 

^ .491' .562 



\-.364 I Social Integration 



, ' .337. 




' '.40-9 

■ I 

1 Trust ip Pedple'l 




*Figu^es are cprrelaticm coefficients between factors from, 
oblique factor solution described abQve. 
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than either of the o-fcher twoy Not only is the' predicted structure 
among these three attitude dimensions confirmed, but the theoretical 
relationships betweeiji political .interest and the three attitudes are * 
also supported. The relative distances between interest on one hand, 
and trust, integration and confidence on the other, should increase ' 
monotonically. As Figure 2 shows, the correlations are: interest- 
trust, .337; interest-integration, .562; and interest-confidence, " 
.664. Thus, interest also fits the suggested theoretical hierarchy. 

In summary, the 40 general attitude items appear to represent 
four internally consistent attitude dimensions whose empirical 
interrelationships make theoretical sense. 



School-Related Attitudes 

The 40 items for the four school-related attitudes are listed in 
Appendix G. Responses were made on the same five-point scale as used 
for the general attitude items. The factor loadings of the. items on 
the f our factors are shown in Table 11. As was the case for the 
general attitude items, the -two factors representing school political 

iterest and i confidence are relatively clear and strong. Factor JI, 
representing interest, has loadings from -.556 to -.895; the. highest 
/non- interest it&n loading was -.285. Factor IV, confidence, has 
loadings frrittT-.336 to -.630, except for item number 2. This item 
failed to load very highly, on any factor — its highest loading on any 4 
factor was .153, apd, therefpre, is judged to be a very weak item. 
This item states: "I am the kind of person whose support for one 
side in a schcl^ decision would- hurt more than help it/ 1 The wording 
is confusing, with a kind .of embedded double negative with respejzft ' 
to the confidence construct which apparently causes interpretive 
difficulties for .the students. Aside from this problem, these two 

factory are consistent with the intended dimensionality of the items, 

$ ■ 

Factors I and III, which ^should be integration and trust, present 
a confused picture. Factor I ha6, loadings on the 9 integration within 
• school items ranging from .202 to .598. However, several of the J.0 
trust items, 1, 4, 5, 6, and 8,' also load^high on* this factor. Exami- 
nation of the trust item loadings on Factor III shows that items 2, 3^ 
7, 9 and 10 load highest on .this factor.- ' ' ," 

The specific trust items loading. on Factor III all, contain a 
common element not present in the other five trust items; trust in 
the teachers or school administrators is Suggested in items 2, 3,* 7, 
9 and 10, while trust k tn other students,, is implied in the, others. 
This suggests that theye may be a Yive-factor> rafcher than a .four- 
factor solution for these 40 items. To test this'-notion, the" 
factor analysis wa$ perfprm^d aga^Ln for a^ five- factor- solution. The 
results are shown in Table 12. As seen there, -factors if dnd IV, 
interest and confidence, are nearly identical # , to the corresponding 
, factors in. the four-factor solution.* 

Oil * V * 

♦ * 
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♦ TABLE 11 
Factor Loadings of Forty School 
Attitude Items on Four Factors 



Factors 







I A 


II 


III 


< lv 






Integration 


School 


Trust 7 in 


School 




Item 


Within 


Political 


School 


Political 


Item Group 


No. 


School 


Interest 


People 


Confidence 


School Confidence 


1 


1 

' .082 


.001 


.091 


-.475 




2 


.153 # 


,001 


-.045 


-,119 




3 


-.063 


,02-2 


-.041 


-.630 




4 


,150 


.043 


-.060 


-.336 


/ 


5 


.135 


.090 


-.194 


-.550 




6 


-.176 


-.028 


■ <189 


-.538 




7 . 


- -.127 


-.037 


.099 


-.615 




8 


-,084 


-.027 


-.265 


-.543 


• 


9 " 


.044 


,062 


.. .199 


-,506 




10 


.072 


' -.026 


-.227 


-.492 




11 


.149 . 


. .043 


.174 


' -.465 


School Integration 


1 


■ 

.312 


-.191 


/ .180 


-.062 




2 


.293 


. -.285 


/ .113 


-.028 




3 


.507 


-,191 


.031 


.080 


/ 


4 . 


.410 


-* 181 


.079 


-.086 


4 / 


5 


.250 


-.090 


.092 


-.072 


t ' 


6 . 


.598 


-.061 


.131 


/ '. 023 




7 


.202 


-.048 


-.085 


-.088 




8 


.421 


.140 


-^058 


-.120 




9 


J&5 


-.255 


.023 


.053 


School Interest 


1 


.171 


- 

-.653 


.110 


.036 


• 


2 


.005 \ 


-.808 


-.096 


.160 


• 


3 


-.118 - 


-.715 


-.022 


.015 




4 


-.109 


-.627 


.017 


-,040 




5 


-.124 


-,895 


-.052 


. .114 




6 


-.566 


-.770 


;076. 


-.074 




• 7 


.106 


-.607 


.008 , 


-.010. 




8 


.149 


4.562 


.042 


.022 




9 * • 


-.026 


-,556 


^.U3 


-.012 


< 


10 


-.129 


. -.890 


:i 034 


.096 


School Trust 


1 


,632 


.054 


.-.118 


,117 ■ 


- * s 


2 


.215 . 


. -.136 


-.423 


^* ,051 




3 


" ; .254 


1 -.050 


-.515 


-.024 


• 




,266 


-.061 - 


-.222 


* - .036 




5 


,337 


.035 


-.081 


.019* 




6 


.447 


.140 


-.133 


-.046 




7 • 


- .083 


-.073 


-.608" 


-.062 




8 


.456 • 


.071 


-.076 


-.107 




9 


.124 


-.040 


'-.501 


-.194 




10 


.254 


--.014 


-.443 


-.151 



9 
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TABLE 12 





Factor Loadings of Forty School Attitude 










Items on 


Five Factors 
















Factors 






v 




I 


II 


III 


IV 






t 


Integration 


School " 


Trust In 


School 


Trust In 




Item 


■Within 


Political 


School 


Political 

1 9 


Other 


Item Group 


No. 


School 


Interest 


Adults 


Confidence 


Students 


ocnooi Lontiaence 


- 1 


.081 


-.010 


r .076 


-•^97 


.022 




2 - 


.169 


* ' .018 


-.102 


1 OA 


aa/. 




, 3 


-.056 


,013 


-.024 


- , OlO 


ai o 
-.013 


Alt. TO** 

Alpha » .78 f 


4 


.210" 

* m 


.070 


-.135 


ICQ 


-•UDl 


5 


* .114 


.110 


-.244 


-•-)-)/ 


Al R 




6 " 


- 122- 


-.021 


-.171 




no/. 




7 ■ 


-.048 


-.052 - 


.119 


-•606^ 


-•078 




8 


-.088 


' -.017 


--.256 


- • j*-** * 


ooo 




9' 


-.056 


.027 


.259 


-.508 


.141 


* 


10 


.072 


-.006 


-.266 


AQO 


Ol ft 
-» . uio 




" 11 


.114'' 


.022 


.160 


A79 


07"^ 


ocnooi integration 


'1 


.287 


-.198 


.120 


Oftfi 
- . UOD 


077 




2 , 


.366 ' 


-.272 


.020/ 




097 




3 


.493 


■ -.167 




ora 


OQ C 




'\4 ; 


.305 


-.186 >< 


f .012 


1 1 A 
- . 1 JLU 


! 1 CA 
• 1 JD 


Alpfra 


5 V 




-.091 


L_043 


-.090 


• 071 




- 6 " 


.306 


-,089 . 


,08&\ 


AA c 


OQA 




7 


,256 


-.016 


-.177 \ 


-.112 


-.045 




8 


.147 1 


.125 


-.078 \ 


1 OO 
- • 12J 


V 097 
• J*- 1 


f 

* 


9 


.202 

1 


. -.271 


-.005 I 


. 042 


i 1 o c 

• 235 


School" Interest 


* 

1 


Y 

. 252 \ 


-,655,* 


.053 I 


\ ,015 


AT/. 




2 


-."004 


-,818 


-.079 


\ • lb9 


not 
-•025 




3 


-.075 , 


--731 


.013 


>v no q 
X # U2o 


AO A 

-• UoU 




4 ' 


-.058 1 


-.644 , 


..048 




AOO 






- 12S 1 


- 92 5 - 


.004 


• 135 


ACl 


Alplja'^ .90 


6 


.051 


'-.780 


.074 


-•077 


-•146 




7 


.' ,039 


-.630 


,025 


-.004 


.064 


* 


8 


,128 


-.574 


.025 


01 s 


09 5 




9 


-.063 


% -.569 


-.084. ' 


nm 

« Lrw JL 


OO^ 


* 


10 


-.121* 


-.920 


.022 * 


117 
. 11 / 


OC7 


Trust in School Tea- 


1 




-,103 


-,490 


.051 


.063 


chers / Admi n i s t r at of s 


2 


\ ,,109 ' 


-.012 


-.588 


-'.023 


.103 




3 


^,168 - 


? -.059 


-.581 


- 0^0 


.190 


A 1 nh a a 77 


4 


. -^092 


'-,027 


-.488 


- 170 


• u. / W 


i / 


5. - 


. 047 


.005 


-.470 


1 A9 


. JL O \J 


4 

Trust in Other 


1 


,210 


,034 


-,141 


.116 


.496 


Students at School 


2 


,025 


-.068 


-,215 ' 


-.022 


.256 




3 


-.120 


-.015 


.013 


.076 


.552 


A^pha « .64 


4 


-.065 


.098 


.056 


.003 


.619 


5' 


-.022 


.028 


' -.003 


-.068 


.587 
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On Factor I, integration, the loadings of items from the integra- 
tion items are rather low, ranging from * 14J to .493. The major 
apparent problem is that several integration items also loaded moderately 
on the trust in other students factor, Factor V. It seems clear that 
integration within the school and trust in other students are intimately 
bound together in the students' attitude structures. Factors III and 
V now represent trust in school adults and trtrst in other students, 
respectively. The loadings show clear factors, except for item number 
2 in Factor V, where the absolute value of the loadings on the two 
factors are nearly equal, -.215 and .256. Examination 1 of this item 
shows there is probably confusion as to whether the "leaders" referred 
to in the item are students, adults or both. The item reads: "Leaders 
in my school would like to make it a better place." 

i 

Factors III and V do show that the original conception of the 
attitude "Trust in people at school" A did not produce a clear empirical 
fit, and that} there are five rather tfcan four distinct attitude 
dimensions in the 40 items under analysis. 

The int£rcorrelations among th£ five school attitude factors do 
not present the ,same structure as did the general attijmde dimensions; 
they are" shown in Figure 3, which shows the most paraflmonious attitude 
structure which includes all five dimensions. As caC be seen, trust 
in teachers and administrators seems not to fit well any position, 
with very long distance between it and interest (.191) and integration 
(.184). It is closer to trust in other students (.348) and confidence 
(.336). The former connection might be expected simply on the basis 
of a mutual connection with an underlying general trust in people. 
The connection with confidence suggests that students with higher 
trust in school adults are less likely to reason that teachers and 
administrators are arbitrary and unresponsive; therefore, the efforts 
of students to influence the school social organization are more likely 
to succeed. The structure might also mean that political confidence 
is necessary before trust in school adults can exist, perhaps because 
it is only those with confidence that will engage in school activities 
in which they will come to view adults in a trusting light. In. any 
case, trust in school adults is clearly at the level two in, the 
attitude structure. - / 

Figure 3 also shows a reversal in the relative position of 
trust (in other students) and integration. Ordered as shown, all 
but one of the intercorrelation comparisons among the four attitudes 
(not including trust in school adults) are parallel to that of the 
students' general attitude structure discussed earlier. The exception 
is that the integration- trust correlation (.352) is lower than the 
integration-confidence correlation (.422), even though the former pair 
is adjacent .and the latter pair is 'not adjacent. 



FIGURE 3 

Structural Relationships Between Student ' 
School-Related Attitude Dimensions* 



Trust in School Adults 




.336 



Trus 




School Political Confidence 




er Students 

> " — 




Integration Within School 



*F£gures are correlation coefficients between factors from oblique 
factor solution described above^**^^ 



Integration may be lower than trust in other students iti^ theS? 
school settings because before trust can be established, a student 
must feel somewhat a part of the school before he or she can interact 
with other students in order to establish a sense of trust. For 
example, a student moving from a junior ?high school to a new senior 
high school, or from one high school to a new one, may at first view 
everyone with a lack of trust Slowly, as the student becomes 
familiar with the physical surroundings and social patterns, a sense, 
of belonging starts to emerge. Instead of hurrying home from a 
foreign place in which he or she does not feel a part, the student 
begins to seek oijt friends and social activities, and learn to trust 
other students. Without feeling a part of the school, this interaction 
±3 much ress likely, because the student will tend to minimize contact 
^with the "school that is not a positive part of his or her life. It 
would be much later, as the student begins to take »an active part in 
school activities and decision-making, that tfust in school adults 
would begin to form. * x 
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School Political System Characteristics and 



Student Attitudes 



There are two general approaches - to relating School political 
system characteristics and student attitudes. First, the global 
school system typing into four types can be used to determine vhether 
students in a particular type of school — elite, bureaucratic, 
coalitional or participant have the same or different attitudes 
toward^ School and society*. This approach uses the school system as 
the unit of 4 analysis. Second, the student can be used as the unit 
of analysis. That is, individual school political system characteristic 
as ge Agived by the individual student , .can be related -to individual 
studej^ attitude scores, in a correlational analysis. Both of these 
analytic approaches are carried out below. 



Relationships Between School Systems Types and' 
Student Attitudes 

* The relationships between general and school-related attitudes 
wpre also examined. If the school-related attitudes are in fact a 
special case of the more general attitudes, then the correlations 
between the parafi/Lel attitudes in this study should be high. In 
contrast!*, if thd altitudes of students toward school are completely 
isolated from their attitudes toward society in general, then the 
correlations should be close to zero. 

In order to determine which of these conditions exist, scores 
for each individual Vtudent were computed. Each student's response 
to each, attitude item was assigned an integer score: strongly 
disagree = 1; disagree =* 2; uncertain « 3; agree = 4; and strongly 
agree » 5. For negatively worded items the scoring was reversed, 
so that the higher the score, the more positive the response for each 
item in each scale. Then the mean score for all. items in a scale 
was computed. If more than three responses in the 10-item scales, 
or one response in the 5-item scales, had missing data, the Respondent's 
scale score was treated as missing data,. 

The resulting attitude scale scores for the 2,546 students were 
intercorrelated. The correlations between parallel general and school- 
related attitudes are substantial, • as shown below: 

General Political 'Interest - School Political Interest .70 

General Social Integration - School Integration .69 

General Trust - School Trust in Students .63* 

General Trust - Trust in School Adults .50 

• General Political Confidence - School Political Confidence .63 

These strong relationships suggest that one possible root of general 
Social and political attitudes -are more specific attitudes toward school 
The correlations can also siiggest si^p^rt for the opposite of* this 
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theory, as suggested by Damson and Prewitt ii\ their "generalization 1 - 1 
theory of-politrcal socialization, in which youth are pictured as 
extending general social attitudes toward specific objects, such as 
the schooi. We would argue, on the contrary, however, 'that students 
first form attitudes toward school and other institutions' of which 
they are an active part, and then generalize these attitudes outward 
to the general society. Longitudinal data are needed before, this 
conflict in interpretation can be resolved. 

Another interesting idea is sparked by those correlations. The 
General Trust-Trust in Students correlation (.63) is in the same range 
as all other correlations except the General Trust-Trust in School 
Adults correlation, which is lower (.50). This suggests that school 
adults are perceived -as a different group than those in general 
society;, otherwise, the latter correlation should be at the higher 
leveL. Apparently, the* ^chool-specif ic activities by school adults , * 

evoke a different kind of trust by students because either the nature 
of those activities or the school context in which' they are performed. 
The folloyring analyses may shed light on this phenomenon. 

The relationships between school political system types and 
student a 1 1 i t uHe^-towar d school shc(uld A show interpretable patterns. 
By takiing the grouping of schools into five system types as explained 
earlier* in the paper, the'attitude scale scores of all students in 
each of, the schools in each system type were averaged. The resulting 
mean attitude scores are on a scale from 1.0 to 5.0 with 3.0 indicating 
the "uncertain 11 midpoint on the scale score. The means are presented 
in Table 13.. 

Table 13 

Mean Attitude Scale Scores for Students 
in Five School Political System Groups 

Bureau- Coali- Directed Parti- Overall 
Attitudes Elite. cratic tional Participant cipant Mean 

S cheqlj? o 1 i t i c a 1 

Interest 3.628 f '3.383 3.503 3.320 3.523 3.484 * 

School Integration 3.688 3.601 -3/629 ' 3.536 3.771 3.638 
School Trust in 

Students m ^.364 3-410 3.450 . 3.390 3.576 3.423 

Trust in School Adults 3.523 3-573 3.634 3.456 3.901 3.597 
School Political 

Confidence 3.304 3.211 3.375 3-122 3.612 3-308 



Number of Schools i,n Group: 3 4 4 1 

^Richard >E. Dawson and Kenneth Prewitt, Political Socialization , 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1969, pp. 72-3. 
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School political interest is highest in elite schools, and lowest 
in .the directed participant school. The bureaucratic schools also 
have a T>elow average interns? level, while the levels for coalitional 
and participant schools ai$ slightly above average. la the directed 
participant school the low, interest level may be the result of -high 
expectations for effective participation which have not been realized 
because of the "direction" exerted by teachers and administrators. 
If this explanation is accurate, then both the school confidence and 
trust in adults attitudes should also be low, and this is the case. 
The mean for trust in adults is 3.456, and that for school political 
confidence is 3.122; both are the lowest of all the five types. 

Following the same pattern is the bureaucratic school group. 
School political interest is low, as is trust in gchool adults. Frus- 
tration is again a likely explanation, with students learning over 
a period of time that their actions aimed at influencing school 
decisions are continually softened by the bureaucratic influence layers. 
This may lead to less trust in adults at school, because these are the 
very people occupying the bureaucratic layers, and may also temper 
interest in changing school decisions and decision processes, 
a 

The high mean-^core on interest for the elite schools suggests 
that students in these schools do wa&t to understand a process of 
decision-making that they respect, and for which they see the outcomes, 
but do not comprehend. They may also be interested in becoming a 
part of the elite itself. These same students are only slightly below 
average in school political confidence, but trust in both students 
and school adults is definitely low. 

The participant and coalitional schools show student attitudes 
that are all above average, £i£Ji the participant school students much 
more positive on all attitudes except interest. Scores on interest 
are only 3.523 and 3.320; t in comparison with the elite school student 
mean of 3.628 on interest, these are low* It might be that becaus^ 
students in participant and coalitional schools understand the decision- 
making process better than those in other schools, their interest in 
finding out more is correspondingly less. Familiarity may not exactly 
breed contempt; perhaps indifference is the result instead. 

. As might be expected, integration, trust in students and school 
adults, and school political confidence are all above average for 
both participant and coalitional schools. Confidence and trust in 
school adults is- strikingly high in the participant school; political 
action by students, when accomplished with adults rather than in . 
spite of or for adults in school, apparently leads to confidence in 
students' own ability as well as trust in the adults. . 

It is interesting that for the coalitional schools, trust in . 
students is lower than 'trust in school adults; this is the only school 
type for which this is true. One explanation might have to do with 
the bargaining nature of the decision-making process which is a 
distinctive element in the coalitional school. Bargaining might result 
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i 

in a student's beliefs about other sh^dents that these other students ^ 
deliberately group together against him or her and strike agreements which ( 
work against his or her own group's interests. 

« "*■» 

Attitudes of school integration show only one surprise, that being 
the above average level for the elite schools. Otherwise, the bureaucratic 
and directed participant schools have below average levels of integration, 
and the coalitional and participant schools have above average levels. 
The elite school level of integration may be explained by reference to 
the appeal of the elite and the clear, if not well-taken, decision-making 
authority. Strong, authoritarian leadership often generates loyalty and 
a sense of togetherness; the small military unit provides an analogous 
example. This explanation, however, would be more convincing if the trust 
in school adults attitude were more positive, but this is not the pase*. 

The patterns of school attitude levels for the five types of schools 
are interpretable, and tend to support the picture of these school types 
drawn above. The most negative attitudes are found in the directed parti- 
cipant school, in which the seemingly open opportunities for student 
political participation are matched by non-corresponding elite-oreinted 
leadership and decision-making patterns. The most positive attitudes 
are those of the participant school students; trust and confidence i 
dimensions are very clearly positive for these students, just as they are 
negative for their directed participant school counterparts. 

The general societal attitudes were analyzed in the same way that 
the school-related attitudes have been. The results are almost identical, 
with two minor exceptions. General political confidence was slightly 
above average for elite schools, and general trust was slightly above 
average for bureaucratic schools. Otherwise, the patterns were similar, 
although the magnitude of the difference of the means from the overall 
average was generally smaller for the general attitudes than for 

the school attitudes. This is to be expected, since the school factors 

d have a greater influence on school attitudes, while for the general 
attT^ides there are other important forces shaping them. 

These type's of conclusions lead to the following summary of findings. 
Our study demonstrates that schools have general bureaucratic patterns of 
everyday political life which can be easily demonstrated. However, under- 
lying this basic characterization, five different types of political 
systems can be found. The underlying characteristics of schools are not 
only different, but they seem to make a significant difference in the 
attitudes of students toward political participation and their political 
environment. Generally, students in schools with bureaucratic and 
directed participant .underlying patterns of political life tend to have 
much more negative attitudes toward politics. They are less integrated, 
trusting and confident than other students. This finding alone suggests 
that* more research needs to be done which searches beneath general 
characterizations of schools as bureaucratic systems. 
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Relationships Between Individual School System Characteristics and Student 

Attitudes . 



Although the analysis of school system type -- student mean attitude 
score relationships reveals some interesting findings, it tells us little 
about the relative contribution of individual school systemic character- 
istics in predicting student attitudes, 'in the following section the 
individual system characteristics will be related to student attitudes 
toward school, using the student, rather than the school, as the unit of 
analysis. 

Because^ mjLP^of the systems characteristic variables were operation- 
alized as nominal, rather than ordinal or interval, measures,' product- 
movement correlations are not appropriate. Instead, the coefficient eta 
is used for th£s analysis allowing an indication of curvilinear relation- 
ships as well as linear ones. Although signs are not always appropriate 
for use with eta coefficients, they have been used in this analysis when 
it can be determined by inspection of deviations that a particular 
relationship is linear within our theory. That is, if deviations from 
the mean 6f a dependent variable for four categories <Tf a pjrfldictor 
variable increase monotonically across elite, bureaucrati^f coalitional 
and participant categories, then a sign is assigned to the eta coefficient. 
If it is a decreasing monotonic relationship, then a sign- is assigned. 
If there is a curvelinear relationship, then no sign is used. 



Participation , Each respondent was asked a series of questions 
indicating levels of ' participation in school decision-making by various 
school groups. The question followed the listing of five school decisions 
deemed important by the respondent, and was: 
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Think about the decisions you just described. In general, who 
usually participates in decisions like thesfi? This question just 
refers to who is involved, not how much influence they have on 
decisions. Please circle the point on the line which best describes 
how much each group usually participates in school-wide decisions 
in your school. 7 t 

a. Students 1234*56789 

; 1 l_L_L_l_L-i ! 1 % r. . , 

Never Participate "Always 

Participate Half the Participate 

Time |^ 



Teachers 



1 2 
J _l 



Never 
Participate 



4 5 

J L 



6 
A 



Participate " 
,Half the 
Time 



8 



J 



Always 
Participate 



c. Administrators 
.(like principal, 
superintendent) 




Never 
Participate 



J U_l I ! I I I 



School Bo 




Participate 
Half the 
Time 



v 8 



Always 
Participate 



J I L 



Never 
Participate 



Participate 
Half the 
Time 



Always 
Participate 



\ 



e. Parents 



L 




Never 
Participate 



Participate 
Half the 
Time 



Always 
Participate 



These variables have been abbreviated SDNTPART , TCHRPART, ' ADfrJNPART, 
SBRDPART, and ^RNTPART, respectively* Another participation question was 
asked following the respondent's listing of five important school decision 
making grbupsr '* 
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Generally , how would you describe people's participation in the 
groups you just listed? Please circle one place on thejine -which 
best describes how most peopjLe participate. 



L 



Never 
Active 



Sometimes 
Active 



8 



J 



Always 
Active 



This variable was labelled GRPPARTN, 

Each pf these variables were trichotomized, with responses from 1 
to 3 on the scales in the first category* from 4 to 6 in th^ second, and 
from 7 to 9 in the third, v £tas for these variables with each of the 
attitude measures are presented in Table 14, Also listed in the 

table ate multiple R's for the first five predictor variables simultaneously' 
regressed on the attitude variables, using multiple classification analysis. 



See Andrews, Morgan and Sohquist. Multiple Classification Analysis, 
krtn Arbor: Institute fox Social, Research, 1967, 
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TABLE 14 

Eta Correlations Between Participation and 
'Stu^pt Attitudes 

. PARTICIPATION VARIABLES 





STNDPART 


TCHRPART 


1 


1 

TO 


PRNTPABT 


MULTIPLE 


GRPPARTN 


imst in Students 


+.20 


+.08 


+.11 , 


+.08 


+.08 


.246- 


+.1$ 


Trust in School Adults 


+.18 


+.14 


+.20 


+.12 


+.12 


• 

•284 


« 

+.20* 


Integration in School 


+.15 


+.07 


+.15 


+.09 


+.0*5 




• •J-O 


Interest in School Politics 


+.09 


+.05 


+.1Q 


+.06 


+.06 


.148 


+.15 


School Political Confidence 


+.15 


+.05 


+.15 


+.06 

V 


.03 


# 

.230 


+.18 


General Social Trust 
» 


+.09 


+.01 


+.11 


+.06 


+.02 


.154 


+.11 


General Social Integration 


+.09 


+.08 


+.17 


+.11 


. +.05 


.202« 


+.10 


General Political Interest 


-.05 


.06 


+.13 


+.05 


.05 


.l6l 


+.08 ' . 


General Political Confidence 


.05 


.03 


+.08 


+.01 


.04 


.118, 
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< As shoyn in this table, the correlations between participation 
predictor variables and general altitude's are. very modest, and the* . 
multiple ;R f 8 are* similarly small. Hoyevei;, these same predictors are 
general!^ more highly correlated with the school attitudes, and multiple 
R f s are' Higher ♦ Interpreting tke multiple Rjs is hazardous, fyowev^r, 
because ot correlations which exist among the predictor -variables. 



1 

Nearly every eta correlation bears a, positive sign, indicating 
that th^re ,ig a positive relationship, ^he higher the perceived 
participation for each qf the five groups, the more positive, the 
student attitudes. "This holds true o£ the general GRPPARTN variable . 
as well. The ^xtent'of participation in -the "political systeri of the 
school, therefbre, appears consistently related to student attitudes 
toward" school, and, however weakly, to general attitudes toward society 
and politics as a whole. ' * 

Dec is iori-Making . One question on the school sy9tems qijestionn&ire 
related to school decision-making as a political activity. The question 
was: 



Please fcheck one answer which best describes how people participate 
in school-wide decisions in your school/ 

a. One person or a small group decides. Everyone else 

follows along. 



b. A few groups or ?mall number of people agree.- -Everyone 
else follows along. - • 

c ^A majorit^o^the people interested , in the decision 

must agr€e on the decision' before it can be made. 

. * **" » 

* g -dV^ Almost everyone interested in the decision must agree 
* on the decision before it can be made. 



The four responses were written so ds to request ,elite, bureaucratic, 
coalitional and /participant decision-rules/ respectively. The overall 
marginal respo/se distributions were 18%, 357*, 3^7. and 10% for the four 
categories, ^fta correlations , between this predictor variables were as 
follow: 

Eta' with Decision Rule 

Trupt in Students , * * .%3 < 

Tr^st in School Adults . .22 ^ 

Integration in School . 1£* 

Interest in School Politics .07 
School Political Confidence * .15 

General Social Trust * .14 

General Social Integration # .13 - 

General Political Interest * ' .09.- 
General Political Conffdence , ,0*5 



As can be seen* relationships indicated by the etas are curvelinear, * 

with the elite response being associated with the least positive attitude, 

the CQalitional, or third, response Associated with the most positive 

attitude?, and the bureaucratic and participant responses between the 

other two, with participant' usually a bit higher than the bureaucratic. 

One other feature of these cortelations is that the two highest cor- - * 

relations, .23 and .22 are with the two school trust -attitudes. As was . y 

the" case with the participation predictors, etas are generally more 

strongly related to the^school than the general attitudes. Unlike 

the participation variables, however, the decision rule. predictor shows 

a perceived" poalitional decision-rule to be associated with the most i 

positive attitudes. With participation, it was th^'participant-type 

activity which predicted the most positive attitudes. * 

y 

Leadership . Two different questions were a6ked of students" to 
assess the leadership dimension. First, *to get at range , or extent 
or leadership, each student was asked: 

Of all the students, teachers and administrators in. your 
school, what percent would you say are leaders (they get 
other people to support 5r oppose a decision) in school- 
wide decisions? Please circle one point on the line for 
% each group. , , . 

i 

A 100-point line for students, teachers and administrators followed 
this question. A t s would be expected, administrators are perceived by 
students as*most involved in leadership roles. Teachers and students 
are perceived as much less involved, with teachers a bit higher on the 
scale than students. Thus, adults are perceived as more involved, and # 
students less involved in leadership activities. This is not an 
unreasonable state of affairs', of course, and squares with what is n . 

expected — school adults are paid and responsible for school decision- 
making leadership. 

S 

* - Following this question about range of leadership, students were 
ask^d about leadership style , or the basis used by leaders for getting 
things done: ' 

Generally, how do these leaders getjthiogs done? Please * 
check only one response in each column which begt describes 
, leaders in yowt school. j 

The students checked one of the following 'responses for each of 
the three groups (marginal response distributions are included below): 

% , < ' v 

Students Teachers Administrators 
a. They use power pressure, < 
or force in getting others ' 
to get things done. 11% 21% 27% 

.f). They use the importance of " 
their position, status, or 
"rank 11 in getting others to 

get things done. 8 36 48 
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Students Teachers Administrators 
£. They bargain with people- and 7~ ! ^ 

groups in getting them to get \* 

things .done. 42% 187 0 9% ' ' 

d. They have earned the respect 
of others by example and past 
actions atyi use this respect in 
" getting others to get things 

done. * 39 25 16 

? * 

Response a. represents style used in an elite political system, b. a 
bureaucratic system, c. coalitional, and d. participant. Students 
perceive administrators as using a much more heavy-handed leadership 
style than students, wi.th teachers spread about eveniy across the system 
types on this variable. 

Correlations between the two sets of leadership predictor variables'" 
and prudent attitudes are shown in Table 15. 
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Table 15 " ' ' 

Bta Correlations Between Leadership and Student Attitudes 

Range* Style 



co 



J. 

CO 



EH 



EH 



to 



s 



CO 

H 



EH 



Trust in Students 


+.06 


+.05 


.04 


.078" 




+.20 


+.15 


+.16 


.327 • 


Trust in School Adults 


+.02 


+.05 


.06 


.099 




+.08 


+.23 


+.22 


.366 


Integration in School 


+.04 


.03 


+.06 


!.213 




+.13 


+.12 


+.13 


.244 


Interest in School Politics 


+.04 


.05 


+.09 


,218 




+.07 


+.11 


+.10 


.174 


School Political Confidenpe 


.03 


-.04 


.07 


.117 




+.10 


+.13 


+.18 


.288 


General Social Trust 

< , i 


*->.04 


-.05 


.02 


' *068 




+.13 


+.21 


+.11 


i 

.296 


* 0 

General Social Integration ' 


-.06 


.05' 


+.06 


.231 




+..09 


+.13 


+.11 


.224 


General ' Politi cal Int ere st 


-.08 


-.03 


+.06 


.116 




.08, 


+.12 


+.09 


.187 


General Political Confidence 


.07 


r.08 


4.04 


.135 




.09 


+^08 


+.10 


.187 



*The range distribution was trichotomized into categories of 0-33% - 1, 
34-67^ = 2, and 68-10056 = 3 for the M.C.A. analysis. 
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The correlations of leadership range and student attitudes are "so 
small across all combinations that this particular set of predictor 
variable^ had to be virtually ignored as inconsequential. The 
leadership style predictors, however, offer a stronger set of cor- 
relations, J and are consistently positive; that is, an elite style is 
associate* with the most negative attitudes, bureaucratic style 
with thej next most negative attitudes, coalitional with more positive, 
and participant with the most positive attitudes. Again, the 
magnitude of the etas is greater for school attitudes than for 
general social attitudes. 

Communication . The l^st political system activity measured by 
the school system questionnaire was political communication. To 
assess thi^ dimension, students were asked the following question: 

Generally, when school-wide issues arise in your school, 
how do the different groups in your school find out about 
them? (Check one response.) 

a. One group makes a decision about the issue and 

announces it to the school. (For example, the 
principal makes the decisioir^and tells the school a 
about it.) 

b. Information in your school goes through a "funnel" 

for example, administrators tell teachers about 
the issue and they tell the students. 

c. Different groups share^information about IsSues that 

interest them, but they share it.afoong themselves . 
and not with others.* 

_ d* Most groups talk with a lot of other groups. /. 

Response a, representing communication in an elite System, had 33% 
of the total responses; b, bureaucratic, 'had 45%; c> coalitional, 
had 7%, and d, participant, had 15%. Thus, the majority of schools 
were seen. by students as bureaucratic or elite. Perhaps because 
of the communications means in many schools announcements over 
loudspeakers, bulletins read in homerooms, assemblies, and other 
similar means, students see the "from top to bottom" information 
flow as typical/; 

/ \ r 

Et^ correlations between this predictor variable ^nd student 
attitudes are listed as follows • 
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Trust in Students 
Trust in School Adults 
Integration in School 
Interest in School Politics * 
School Political Confidence 

General Social Tn>st % 
General Sociai^J*i£egration 
General Political Interest 
General Political Confidence 



4, 



Etas for Communication 

.12 
.13 

.i; 

.06 > 
.14 

.09 ^ 
.08 
.05 
.11 



All of the relationships are modest in strength, and all have the same 
curvelinear shape. The most positive attitudes were related to the 
participant communication pattern, while the most negative attitudes 
corresponded to the coalitional pattern. The other two system types 
were between these extremes, but were closer to the coalitional than 
the participant pattern. * 

Influence. Political influence in ^fi^phool system was^assessed 
by two different questions t ,The f irst/ /iimed/ at the degree of 
reciprocity of influence perceivecf by , stiludeifts , was: 



Which best describes how influencelis used in your school? 
(Check the one statement that is best.) 

19% a. Students and teachers d o wKat .administrators have ; 
decided they shall do and there is little opportunity 
to change the administrators' minds. • 

57%_b. Students and teachers can talk to\ administrators and 

maybe change their minds on some things, but administra- 
tors still have control over what^gets done. 

10%_c. Students and teachers can get- the administrators to 
go along with what they want quite often. 

14%_d. On different issuer, students, administrators, and teacher* 
\ have roughly equal opportunity t6 get' their way. 

The percentage response distribution is fehoyn at the- left of the 
response categories, and it can be seen that most students, 57%, see 
a burerucratic (response b) influence reciprocity pattern, while 
anpthei 19% see* an elite pattern. Again, the picture is one of a 
heavy-handed administrative role in the school influence structure, 
with relatively little room for student and teacher reciprocal 
influence. 

The second influence question walPan-^ttempt to present students 
a "visual" pattern of the four, systems types ,^amkhaye the students 
choose the one "picture" most closely t resembling his^^ar her school 
influence pattern. The question was: 3 



Check the diagram which BEST resembles the way in which groups 
in your school INFLUENCE each other* In the diagrams, the 
arrows refer to who influences whom. 




2g c. 



18 id. 



administrators 
i 

a few teachers 



I 



most teachers 
and 

a few students 



most students 
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It can be seen that a much more even response distribution was genSpated 
for this question as compared to the influence reciprocity item. Response 
c, the elite sys'tem type, and response b, the* bureaucratic type, together 
account for 577 e of the responses, as compared to 76% for the reciprocity 
question. Like the other question, however, the coalitional diagram 
(response d) was least likely to be chosen by students. 

The relationships, between the two influence variable predictors 
are ' shown in Table 16 in addition, the attitude deviations for the 
four categories of each predictor are displayed to show the shape of 
the relationships. 



Table 16 

Eta Correlations Between Influence and Student Attitudes 



ETA 



Deviations 1 



Reciprocity 



Diagrams 





Reciprocity 


Diagrams 


Elite 


Bureaucratic 


Coalitional 


Participant 


Trust in Students 


+.23 


.12 




-.27 


.03 


.05 


.22 


Trust in School Adults 


+.31 


.19 




-.47 


.07 


.11 


.27 


Integration in School' 


.19 


.11 




-.19 


.03 


-.01 


".15 


Interest in School Politics 


.12 


.07 




-.17 


.05 


-.02 


.06 


School Political Confidence 


+.28 


.17 




-.33 


.05 


.09 


.20 


General Social Trust 


.19 


.12 




-.19 


.03 


.01 


.15 


General Social Integration 


.14 






-.u 


.03 


-.02 


.07 


General Political Interest 


.09 


.09 




-.13 


.03 


-.05 


.09 


General Political Confidence 


.08 


.08 




-.09 


.01 


".06 


.04 



o 

•H 

U 

o 



_i ^ 


Bureai 


ELi1 


■.12 


.03 


.20 


-.02 


.07 


-.02, 


.07 


.00, 


.14 


-.01' 


.10 


; 

. i 

.03' 


.08 


.00 


.11 


.08 1 



o 
-p 

8 



-P 

i 

o 

•H 

1 

P4 



.08 
.21 



'Xo7 ; .02; .03 



.05 
.09 
.04 
.02 
.11 

.03 
.02 
.02 
.04 
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Although every reciprocity correlation is not monotonic, all 
indicate that the participant system type is associated with the most 
positive student attitudes, and the elite system with the most 
negative attitudes. The correlations for the" school attitudes are * . 
among the highest found in the analysis. For the itifluer/ce diagram 
item, again the elite system type is correlated witfc \fre most negative 
attitudes, while the coalitional type associated witjh the most posi 
attitudes. : 




Ideology . Political ideology is the final svst*j&*riable 
considered in this analysis. Two questions tappi^gtjfe' students 1 
beliefs about what are ideal decision rules and leadership styles in 
schools were asked. The £irst was,; 



Put ^n X by the answer that describes how decisions should 
be made in a high school. We want your opinion about what 
a high school should be like. 

2%* a. One person or a small group decides. Everyone 
else follows along. 

47» b. A few groups or small number of people agree. 
• Everyone else follows along. 

60% c. A majority of the people interested in the decision 
v . must agree on the decision beforeit can be made. 

347» d. Almost everyone intereat^tfin the decision must * 
agree on the decision* before it can be made. 



and the second was: 



Put an X by the answer tftat describes why people shpuld follow 
leaders in a high school (for example the principal, teachers, 
club leaders, coaches' and other leaders). This is your opinion 
about the way leaders should operate in a high school. 

15% a. They follow the leaders because they are afraid of 
some punishment like being expelled, getting a bad 
grade,* or being made fun of or becoming unpopular. 

277» b. They follfw the leader because he or she has the 

status, position, or authority to ask others to follow. 
For example, club presidents, coached, teachers, etc. 
should be able to as(k others ,to do things. 

.10% c. They do what the leader bargains wittr them and offers 
some special' benefits for doing what is asked. 

48% d. They do what he or she wants because of the leaders 
past successful actions and the group's respect for 
the ? leader. 
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As can be seen, the students opt strongly for a coalitiohal decision 
rule (category c of question 1), and together with the participant 
decision rule this accounts for 947. of the responses. The rei>om 
to the most desireable leadership style are more mixed, but still more 
than half, or 587 0 , chose the coalitional or participant pattern. 

These two variables are related to students attitudes, as shown 
in Table 17. Although the signs are not all positive, 



Table 17 

Eta Correlations Between Ideology and Student Attitudes 



ETA 



Deviations 
Decision Rule Leadership Style 



4 



© 



i 

CD 
•H 
O 
© 



© 

! 



u 

© 

© 
h3 



© 
•P 



O 

13 

o 

s 



■p 

o 
o 



st 

o 

1 



© 
■P 
•H 



o 
•H 

3 



1 

■p 



1 

O 

1 

a. 



Trust in Students 
♦ 

Trust in School Adults 
Integration in School 
Interest in School Politics 
School Political Confidence 

General Social Trust 
General Social Integration 
General Political Interest 
General Political Confidence 



.09 
.14 
,+.15 
+.12 
.12 

.12 
.16 
.12 
.09 



.18 
.23 

+.21 
.11 

+.24 

.22 
.22 
.15 
+.13 



-.25 

-.44. 
-.47 
-.50, 
-.32 

-.07 
-.46 
-.37 
-.24 



-.04 
-.11 
-.16 
-.16 
-.05 

-.03 
-.21 
-.13 
-.08 



.04 

.04 
.05 



.05 
.04 
.07 
.03 



-.05 
-.09 
-.01 
-.01 
-.06 

-.08 
-.02 
-.10 
-.04 



-.24 
-.41 
-.21 
-.12 
-.31 

4 

-.26 
-.23 
-.22 
-.15 



-.02 
.00 
-.04 
-.06 
..04 

-.02 
..03 
-.07 
-.04 



-.07 
-.13 
-.09 
-.05 
-.05 

-.06 
-.08 
-.06 
-.02 



.09 
.13 
.10 
.08 
.12 

.09 
.10 
.11 
.07 
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the relationships between desired leadership style and attitudes show 
the one familiar pattern of elite associated wi.th most negative and 
participant associated with most positive attitudes. The second familiar 
pattern, elite with most negative, and coalitional with most positive 
attitudes, obtains for the desired decision rule across all attitudes. 
For these variables, the etas are as high for the general as for the 
school attitudes. Perhaps ideology is a more persuasive political 
pattern than the other variables, in that it is closer to the general 
attitude structure of students. 
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PART F: KNOWLEDGE UTILIZATION 



x _ It has continued to be an important goal of this Research to promote 
tJtiUzation of research results in a wide variety of audiences. The project 
has been ^particularly concerned with involving school personnel in learning about 
and working with research results. For.lhis purpose, a knowledge u tili sation 
conference was held in December, 1974V Project staff have also attempted to 
communicate research results to interested r£searchers at conventions, in smalj 
groups, and in individual consultation. 

The first section of this part of the report outlines the work of the project 
with school personnel. The second section focuses on information dissemination 
to the academic community. Finally, some conclusions and imp lications of 
the knowledge utilization effort are drawn. 



Knowledge Utl nation in the School s s 

From the outset we have considered knowledge utilization to denote more 
than the dissemination of research results to interested parties. We have also 
been concerned about the use of such results in policy-making and in improving 
and furthering research in the- field. Therefore, throughout the project we 
have attempted to involve school personnel in our research. 

At the conceptualization and instrument testing ^tages of the research, 
the project had minima l feedback from three jschpol test sites on the conceptual 
and methodological strength^ and weaknesses the research. During this 
period, conceptualization^ would have been demonstrably aided by directly 
involving same school personnel in the generation of mapping techniques and 
questionnaire items. We did involve school personnel in instrument testing, and 
found that the study was improved by their suggestions and ideas. They too 
felt that the information they would gain about political life in their school 
would be worthwhile knowledge for their own decision-making. , 

During the winfer and spring of 1973-74, school personnel, chiefly teachers 
and admin istrators, aided us in implementing the study by setting up question- 
naire administrations, interviews and observations. At this time, we did 
not solicit feedback on the study nor did we think it was appropriate to 
involve school personnel directly, in carrying out the research or doing initial 
data analysis. The cost of confounding the research results was deteimined to be 
too high. 



When \we had completed our initial analysis of pur data, we brought admini- 
strators, teachers, and some students to Bloomington to share in our research 
results. m A knowledge utilization conference was held. Our aim was to diss emin ate 
research results which were 'school-specific and could stimulate thinking and 
appropriate action by people involved in the study. The initiative for action 
was left to the individual schools and their determination of the appropriateness 
of the results for their specific school situation. 

% We recognized that such a conference after the first stage of a panel 
study may promote bias which confounds future results. However, one major 
purpose of the panel study continues to be to study change, or the dynamics 
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of political life. Any policy changes people would make could be accomodated 
in our research design. It has yet to be deteijodned whether results will 
differ due to involvement in the research 'and awareness of its aims. 



' At least in the present period of funding and for the. exploratory study 
which is covered the 'grant, it seemed appropiiate to hold a knowledge 
utilization conference. The purjposes of the conference were four-fold. 
First, we iii/tended to inform the thirteen schools involved in the study of 
some, of the major conclusions we were drawing about political lifp in their 
schools. We wanted to present descriptive data which would aid school personnel 
in gaining a clearer and different picture of the political systons in their . 
schools, the political life in behavior settings, and student attitudes. 

A second purpose of the conference was to consider and discuss possible 
ijoqplications of the results for maintaining or modifying schopl organization 
and practice basfed on our research findings. We felt that it was necessary 
for project staff and school personnel to have the opportunity to interact 
directly over these ideas. 

Another purpose of the conference involved school persbns giving their 
ideas to project staff on how best to interpret the data, and what further 
hypotheses might bp generated for future stjjfly of the school as a poli ileal 
system. We also wanted to gain feedback about the methodology of our research and 
to ask advice about future changes in the instruments and administration of 
the study. 

The conference was organized as a two-day meeting consisting of both 
large and snail group working sessions. The large group sessions served 
mainly as informatidh sessions. The snail group sessions were- used iio firm - 
up ideas and to talk about applications of the research results in schools. 

The results of the conference were many* Generally/ the goals of the 
conference were achieved. School personnel had hands-on information about the 
political life of their school. They also had several ideas about how the 
research results might be used to inform policy decisions* The project staff 
gained many ideas about how to improve the methodology and administration of 
the research. We also added several new interpretations to our data. 

One important result was not necessarily intended by the conference. 
Both the researchers and many of the participants became "more interested in 
mutual co-operation in the research. Ih fact, almost all of the schools 
j/anted to help more 'in the study and to continue the research 5 the following 
spring. In short, the conference moved us closer ta thinking that there were 
important benefits to be gained by both researchers and school personnel in 
co-operation in various stages of the research. 

Knowledge llt-m na tion in Academic Settings 

Throughout the period of the grant, we have presented papers at conventions 
and conferences in order to disseminate information about the research results. 
The following list is a summary of the papers and conferences we have done: 
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"Secondary School Polftic^l Structure and Student Attitudes'," 
(Mifchigan State ^University Conference on Social Education, 
East Lansipg, Mqy, 1975). The presentation was designed* to 

present the most recent findings from the project. Linkages 
between school political types, behavior settings and student 

'attitudes were stressed. 

"Political Life ii} %he Hicfden Gurriculxmi: Does It Make A 
Difference?" (National Council for the Social -Studies 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, November, 1974) • This paper focuses 
on the relationships between school political types and student 
attitudes. It demonstrates the significance of differences in 
Systems types and their relationship to student attitudes. 
Major findings include those of negative attitudes in schools 
with bureaucratic politLpal activities and more positive 
attitudes in participant systems. 

"The Relationship Between School Political Life and Students 1 ' 
Political Attitudes and Behavior: Implications for Research and 
Practice" (Western Political Science Association Meetings, 
Denver, April, 1974). This paper is designed to address the 
import of raising questions such as those included in our research 
•and the implications for educational research and practice that 
can be made from such research. We intend to use the article 
which will result from the paper as a general statement about 
what we are doiig and^fcfay, which hopefully will be of enough 
interest to professionals to encourage further research along the 
same lines. The article has been commissioned as a chapter in,, 
a book to be published on Research and Practice in Political 
Education which is sponsored by the American Political Science 
Association. 

"The School as a Political System" (American Educational Research- 
Association Meetings, Chicago, April, 1974). Thi3 paper is 
designed to lay out, a conceptual framework for looking at schools 
as political systems and for tracing empirical behavior patterns 
which constitute the everyday political life of various types of 
schools. We intend to use the article which will result from the 
paper as a statement on how schools can be viewed as political 
> systems, what alternative politLcal types can be delineated, and 
how a mapping procedure can be created which will generate empiri- 
cal data which distinguishes various ttfpes of schopls. ' < 

"Theoretical Problems in Analyzing School Political Organization" 
(Michigan State Conference orr Theoretical Perspectives in Social 
Education, East Liaising, May, 1974-). The- paper is designed to 
treat epistemological and' methodological problems confronted in 
*ou* 'research on school politLcal systems. The article which will* 
ba derived from the paper Will confront several of the most 
significant problems and outline solutions proposed as a result of 
research e:iperience. . ' 
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Y«»rfJ5lr^l?Jr aiso contributing to a volume sponsored by the NSSE 

Yearbook Committee on the Politics of Education. The researchers are also 
^ planning a book based on a complete analysis of the' research results. 

Conclusion ( . > 't 

? f *£ ese to .promote knowledge utilization have contributed" 

directly to the -quality of qur research. We. have clearer conclusions as 
well. as many ideas for improvement of the research as a result of the con- 
ference we held and those we attended. Some schools have moved to make some 

wTiir^ 3 aS a ^ esu f? of the research ' results being reported. Colleagues 
have also showed considerable interest in the research. All in all, the 
knowledge utilization efforts seem to have had many payoffs for people involved. 
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PART Gt CONCLUSIONS 



School Political Systems 



Several conclusions can be outlined regarding the descriptive mapping of 
school political systems* The conclusions are both substantive and methodological « 
This is appropriate for an exploratory study seeking to map everyday school 
political life in new ways* * , 

The basic general substantive conclusion to be made from the study is that 
all schools refTected basically bureaucratic patterns* Under a new conceptual 
framework and original instruments, the research reaffiims a conclusion that has 
been made many times, both in the research literature and in philosophical as well 
as pragmatic work* / 
/ 

V 

A related Conclusion which has not yet surfaced in most research is that 
underlying the£e basic 1 bureaucratic patterns there are "some important differences 
across schools* Demonstrable "differences in participation, leadership and communica- 
tion distributions are evidenced. These differences can be documented and seem 
to recur in mote than one case in a very pmall sample* 

The import of tftis/conclusion is that it provides an extension of past 
efforts to describe the' political life of schools* It allows room for explora- 
tion of th$ question of why, if all schools are bureaucratic, does there seem 
to be such a difference' in receptivity to innovations, student attitudes, and 
general identification with achievement* This research does not answer such a 
question at all definitively. It does point to om avenue for pursuing differences 
which tends to mesh with previous research and which reopens the possibility for 
determining why differences seem to exist, even though they have remained untapped 
X>y\ research to date* [ 

The ultimiate question of whether these differences appear to be significant or 
even sUghtly related to student attitudes and tefciaviors will be -.pursued later* 
In the dimension of mapping schools alone, there remain several methodological 
conclusions which stem frcm our^atjidy of system types* One thing the analysis 
demonstrates is that there is a need for more precise and sensitive instruments 
in tapping stu&entdUmages of school political life* Within system types, a 
variable such *as delusiveness in decision-making tends to \aiy widely* " Some of 
the; explanation of the Variance certainly lies iw the fact that a "system" is 
not tapj^d by a single variable, but a complex set of patterns* Nevertheless, 
an abstraction like a decision role which is geared to apply to an aggreg*fcQ 
of disparate' decisions is not a straightforward enough or sensitive enough 
indicator to tap into gysiematic differences in &chpols* In *ef£ ectj looking 
down the columns on much of the nominal data, the differences appear almost 
random* 1 " 



One problem is certainly the level of abstraction and lack of precision 
in mapping political life* This is something which increasing refinement over 
time and sensitivity to school clienteles cah improve. Another kind of con- 
clusion is that one way to move to a better mapping is to break from a pominal 
typology and create continuous variables. This kind'of move is certainly 
supported tjy } the'data analyzted in this section o The continuous variables, tend 
to provide much clearer mappings "than others. New assumptions that have been 
made regarding relationships between variables and provisions for continuous 
data have been built into the research design that has been carried out'iii the 
t y spring^of.1975 under other spjSport. ^ - , , , . 

A final methodological conclusion that has been reached as a result of the % 
/study is that greater diversity in instrumentation will augment data gathered to do 
/* descriptive mappings./ Interview data^can provide basic back-up and context « 
for many of the descriptions of school poiltical system types. The newest 
round of research this spring has been amplified with in-depth interview data. 

These are s,efveral of the most significant conclusions drawn from the 
study. Over tiiile data gathered in a panel study will both augment our data, 



. allow room to ^improve instruments and provide an opportunity to explore some 
of the dynamic elements of systems and their effects on students. 



Student Political Attitud 



es 



Bas£(d on our interpretations of ^the within-school setting data we conclude 
that student governance groups such as student councils and student principal's 
advisory councils seem more salient to students than we orginially had imagined. r 
Students tend to name these student groups more often than other school groups 
as important and powerful in involving school political decisions. Students 
al^6 perceive rule-oriented decisions, in contrast, for example, to resource- 
ajilocation decisions, as being most salient to them. These two conclusions seem 
to point up to the ide£ that students are aware of school political decisions and 
have some connection with the decision-making process through student groups in 
school. 1 

When we examine student attitude data we find that the data makes theoretical 
sense. Attitudes form- a coherent and predicable* structure, with the structure of 
attitudes toward school differing only in minor ways with the structure of attitudes 
toward Society in general. The average attitude data for schools, when examined 
according to school system type, shows that in bureaucratic and directed partici- 
pant schools students tend to have more negative attitudes than in elite, coalitional 
or participant , schools . « These structural regularities and patterns suggest that 
further indepth study will be fruitful. 

Another .conclusion to be drawn* from interpretation of the attitude data is 
that a close connection exists between general societal' and specific school 
attitudes on parallel dimensions of trust, integration, confidence and interest. 
This suggests a set of overlapping a.ttitude structures within the total attitu4e 
framework of individual students. Perhaps this, in turn, implies that the student 
s^es tlie school as so.ciety writ small, or the sopiety as the school writ large. 
Sjurvey research results cannot, of course, determine which is the case. 
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It is now clear that there are very modest but also 
very consistent patterns of relationships between sets of variables 
representing individual political systemic characteristics on one 
hand, and stydent attitudes toward school and toward society on the-* 
other hand* Elite patterns, no matter what the variable or attitude, 
are most closely associated with the most negative attitudes. Bureau- 
cratic 'patterns are between the other patterns in this respect, and 
are usually a bit closer to the "average" or neutral attitude values. 
Depending upon the particular systemic characteristic or variable in 
questioh, either the participant or the coalitional system type is 
associated with the most positive attitudes, both toward society in 
general and toward the school in particular. One other generalization 
that obtains across all of the systemic variables, except ideology, 
is* that the relationships are stronger between tjie system variables 
and attitudes toward school than attitudes toward society. 

In spite of the low-order correlations obtained, the broad 
patterns of relationships are consistent across all of the variables. 
The hypothesis that school political systemic characteristics are 
related to student attitude seems warranted, and needs further 
indepth investigation. 
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Your name 



Name of school 



* APPENDIX A 
Principal's School System Questionnaire 



tfour position * 



December, 1973 




7 SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT QUE'STIONNAIRE ' 

SCHOOL POLITICAL BEHAVIOR RESEARCH PROJECT 

. . r . 

This, questionnaire is' designed, to aid the-. School Political Behavior 
Research Project selecting a wide range of schools in which to conduct 
our research. Its purpose is to aid the project in developing a general^ ' 
picture of the environment of your school. The questions focus on important 
''demographic characteristlcs^uch as size and student. background ajs well as 
important characteristic? of school political climates such as participation 
patterns. Responses to the. questions 'will enable us to classify your school 
e'arly in our work. Later study' £o your school will add to 'this* primary infor- 
mation. . s " $ 

The questionnaire is a short, general introduction to. what a school is 
like. It. should be filled out in each case by the building principal. The 
principal responding to the questionnaire .can seek the help of anyone^he or. .she 
choosesTin order to answer the questfons. Users should be as accurate as they 
can in their answers,^ but should not be concerned about the superficiality of ' 
t^ie. information 'that is being solicited. The questionnaire catches a glimpse 
,f 'a school; it is- not an 'in-depth study. Thus the use} should take the 
questionnaire seriously, but keep in mind that it is only an inftTal explora- 
tory inquiry which captures the "tone" of the school climate, not a final 

T 

picture, of th^-r school situation. r % . 

v , 

There are only twelve questions listed below. Each question should.be >, 

» * 

answered independently from* other questions. In each case, you should select 

4 * 

the most appropriate response and place the letter. or number of that response, 

# • 

in* the space provided. The responses will Be used internally by proje9t 
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and «„ « he'ased as data tor a„ y other purpose tha „ 80hool ..^ 
"hen the qU e s cio„„aire has bee „^ pleted> i£ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 
.loca! contact ^administering th> .Wionnaire ^ direccly ^ 

' Judith A. Gillespie, Co-Principal Investiaator 
. _ School Political Behavior Research 5£T" 

Bloojnington, Indiana 47401 
812-337-3838 



Thank you very much for your h«Lp. 




In what type of community or district is your school located: 

A. In a major city (500,000 or more total population) 

B. In a suburb of a major city 

C. In a medium size city (100,000^- 500,000 population) 
In a suburb of a medium size city * " 

E, In a small city (25,000 - 100,000 population) 

In a town or rural area (less t*han 25,000 population) 



H 2. How many students are attending your school this year? 
\ * 

A. 2500 or more ' students 

B. 500 - 2500 students 

C. > Less than 500 students 



3. How many grade levels 'does your school include this year 

A. Grades 8 - 12. 

B. Grades 9-12 

//z. Grades 10-12 

/ 

/ D. Grades 11 - 12 

E. Other, please specify 
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4. Schools can be distinguished according to the socioeconomic back- ' 
ground of the students who attend them. U some school^ the' largest 
proportion of students come from professional 'f amities. In other 
schools, the largest proportion of students comes from working clajTs 
families. In addition, in some schools students are more or less 
equally divided into those coming from professional, middle class ' 
or working class families. Generally what is the socioeconomic 
background of most students attending your school this year?>, 

A. The largest proportion of students comes from professional families 
Their parents ar^well-educated and hold idAtsuch as Uwyers, 
^ doctors, corporate managers, or professional 



B. 



The largest proportion of students comes from middle class families 
Their parents have an average amount of education and hold jobs 
such as managers of small businesses or lower management personnel. 

C. The largest proportion of students comes from- working class 
families. Their parents have some education and hold jobs such 
as factory workers or service personnel. Some of their parents 
may also be unemployed or hold part-time manual jobs. 

D. The student body is more or less evenly divided between those of 
professional, middle class, and working class backgrounds. 

E. The student body is more or less evenly. divided between those of 
professional and middle class backgrounds . 

F. The student body is more or less evenly divided between those of 
professional and working class backgrounds. 

G. The student body is more or less evenly divided between those of 
middle class and working class backgrounds. / 

5. Please estimate the proportions of students in the following racial 
or ethnic backgrounds' in your school: / 



students of Europena descent. 



students of African, Latin. American, American Indian, or 
Oriental descent* 



In most? schools, administrators, teachers and students participate in 
the life of their school in many ways that are not formally part of 
their assigned duties, Administrators, for example, can participate 
in study committees or student activities % which are not part of their 
regular- administrative duties. Teaehers can advise -cluks or work on 
school committees that are not part of classroom work. Students can 
participat^^^man^-«f£ra-curricular group activities for which they 
do not g^r-acSclemic credit* The amount and type of such group activity 
^can v^fy across groups within schools and from school to school. In 
some schools, participation in gtoup activitieJ can be regular and 
i^equent, i.e., teachers are involved in various permanent or long-term 
/extra-class group activities on an almost everyday basis, ^n some school 
participation is irregular and infrequent, i.e., teachers participate 
only occasionally in a few short-term activities. In still other 
schools, most people do not participate at all in group activity, i.e., 
most teachers do their own work such as preparing for class or go home 
rather than participating in group activity. If time devoted to such 
activity could be broken into proportions, how would you say each of 
the following groups of school personnel spend most of this t im^^ 
Place ther~rfumber of the one statement that best describes the partici- 
pation of each type of school personnel in the appropriate space provided 

A. Most administrators ^ 

1 # Frequent and regular participation in group activities 

2. Infrequent and irregular participation in group activities 

3. No measurable participation in group activity 

B. Most teachers 

1. Frequent and regular participation in group activities 

2. Infrequent and irregular participation in group activities 

3. No measurable participation in group activity 

C. Most students 

1. Frequent and regular participation in group activities . 

2. Infrequent and irregular participation in group activities 

3. No measurable participation in group activity 
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7. In many schools, decisions which affect the school as a jwhgle- &re 
^ made by various groups. The principal may made^aScfisions about 

school rules, she teachers about, the jcuriiicu-hin^ -and-t^e-^tedent-g 

about school-wide extra-curricular activities, in other schools, 
the principal may make most of these decisions himself. If you 
were to characterize the groups- which somehow participate in 
decision-making in your school* whigh of these descriptions would 
be most accurate? * 

A. The principal- and other administrators take the responsibility 
for making most decisions. 

B. Some decisions are made by the administrators, and they have 
direct or indirect veto power over most decisions, but some 

/decisions are also delegated to teachers and students. 

C Decision-making, is divided- 'between "aamTnistra£ors7"teachers and 
students so that each group has relative control over certain 
areas of school life. A few dfe ? isions are also made cooperatively 
by groups in which all three participate. 

D. Most decisions are made by groups composed of administrators, 

teachers and students working together to solve different problems. 
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Regardless of which groups are actually involved in making decisions , 
for ^Ke school as a whole, the ways in which choices are made within 
the groups can vary tremendous ly^XSohie school decision groups can be 
dominated by a single individual who canNietermine the group's choice. 
In some groups, a majority must be pursuaded about a choice before it 
is final. In other groups, people may try hard to achieve consensus 
on deci^idns so tiiat everyone is relatively satisfied with the outcome. 
Which of these s iouatjx5ns most accurately describes the way that most 
decision groups 



A. 




choices in your school? 



Within most dfecision-making groups, a single individual dominates 
the decision. This individual maV dominate the decision directly 
within tfye group, or he or she maw informally dominate the group 
from ap/outside position even though no direct participation is 
involved. The rest of the group seems to follow along with the 
leader. 




C. 



Within most decision-making groups, a small part of the group usually 
agrees and tries to get its position supported by others. There is 
a great deal of discussion until one' solution is chosen which is 
normally a minority position. 

Within most decision-making groups, a majority must favor the 
decision before it is finalized. There is a great deal of discussion 
until a majority agrees on a position. There is usually a minarity 
of people who disagree with the final decision. / 

Within most decision-making groups, the group seeks a so on. 
around which most can agree. Most people are willing to_ recognize 
other's interests and formulate a compromise solution through 
which various interests are recognized* Usually everyone' s views 
are somehow represented in the final decision. 
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Think of the people that you recognize to be -leaders among the teachers, 
administrators, and students in your school. If you had to generalize 
about the way in which they exercise their leadership skills, which of 
-the- following descriptions would be~ most" accurate? * " ' 

A. Most school leaders exercise some form of threat in terms o"f job 
security, or expulsion from school, or being unpopular to support 
their leadership roles. 

B. Most leaders use the authority of their position as principal, 
teacher, or student leader to support their leadership roles. 

^% 

C. Most leaders adovcate a particular interest sufh as student rights 
or non-graded curriculum which is shared by their followers in 
order to reinforce their leadership roles. 

D. Most leaders base their leadership on theii/ experience in dealing 
with a particular set of problems in order to reinforce their 
leadership roles. 

In some^schools, people tend to share many goals of what education 
is about and what should be done to make the school a more effective 
learning environment. The^e views tend to be well-developed, and 
people can evaluate policy ^alternatives in terms. of their goals. In 
other, schools, people do not share a common philosophy and decisions 
often push the school in multiple or conflicting directions. Which 
of these philosophical situations best describes your school? 

? _ 

A. Most^school personnel share a common philosophy of the^Iirection 
ir^irfhich the school should be going and policy alternatives are 
more or less consistently evaluated in terms of these goals* 

B. There is no majority philosophical position shared among school ^ 
personnel; rather there are several different positions. Each \ 
position -i^used more or less consistefrt ly - b y- those who favor it \ 
to evaluate school decisions* 

C* There is no majority philosophical position shared among school 
personnel and positions, are not consistently applied by those 
who favor them to" evaluate school decisions. A 

D. There are no_ distinguishable philosophical positions articulated 

by people in the school. Most decisions are independently evaluated 
in terms of their immediate situation. 
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All schools have both formal and informal .communication networks' 
through which important information about decisions that affect the 
school are passed. However, information- is often only selectively 
distributed among various groups. Thus communication networks can 
be variously centralized or decentralized. In addition, information 
often flows in a single direction. Information' often passes from 
Othe principal to a/teacher, for example, but the teacher rarely 
V contributes' essential information to a principal. Which of the 
following descriptions best summarizes the actual communication 
Network- in-^our school? 

Most people have very lifctle idea of what is going on in the 
school. Most of the information is centralized in a few places 
and is passed' on down* the line to select audiences. 

« ■ \ 

'Most -people have vety little idea of what is going/ on in the 
^school, yet information,^ passed between various groups that * 
are responsible for different tasks. 

iople generally know-tfiat is going on in the school. Most 
information is passed fuprn decision-makers to the school community', 
yet most people do not have a voice in bringing information to 
decision-makers. ♦ „ 

•D. Peo^e- generally know 'what is going on in the school. Information 
is shared between decision-makers and followers and there is ' 
reciprocal information exchange. . * 
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People in school settings have a variety of resources ,that they can 
draw upon to influence others and to get things done. People can use 
the authority of their position as principal, teacher or student officer 
to influence others or make policies. They c^n. also use personal 
friendships or particular qualities of personality to exert influence. 
Some people or groups have a particular type of wealth such as control, 
over budget expenditures or salaries, or a great deal of time to devote-, 
to a problem, or a great deal of backing or numerical strength to , use 
in influencing others. " '- ^- — 



Finally, some peopleliave sp 
or skills which they can use in influence situati 




ial knowledge 



Suppose that there was an infportant set of problems to be solved in 
your school which affected administrators, teachers, and students . 
Which resources would each of the following groups have to help solve, 
the problems?' Which resources would" each normally use? Place an "H" 
in front of any number of resources which you believe, the groups have. 
Place a "DH" in front of any number of resources which you believe the 
groups do not have. Place a »U» in front of any number of resources * 
which you believe the groups not' only have, but also normally use. 

A, Administrators ^ * 

1. Authority (position, status) ' 

• 2. 1 Personality 

- 3 * Wealth (funds, time, numerical strength)* 

4. Knowledge or skills 4 , 

R. Teachers 

1. Authority (position, status) 

9 2, Personality 

-j> 3 * Wealth (funds, .time, numerical strength) 

_ 4. Knowledge or skills 

C. -Students , • • 

J l_ 1. Authority (position, status) , 

^ 2. Personality 

- 3 - Wealth (funds, time, numerical strength 
*Li_ 4* Knowledge or skills 



H 


*= Have resources 
but do not 
usually use 


DH 


» Do not have 
*- 

resources 


' U 


= Have and usu- 
ally use re- 
sources 


1 
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Student Attitude Questionnaire J* \ / * 

School . 



Name 



Grade 9 

.. ^10 

71. 

' 1/ 



Sex Female 
Male 



* SCHOOL POLITICAL BEHAVIOR RESEARCH PROJECT 

'* ' OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE' _ » 

This questionnaire has been designed to gather information about your/* 
.opinions.. It consists of a list of statements that" a student like you 
.will agree or disagree with. None of the statements are true or false- 
they just represent opinions that you, might have. To let us know how 
much you agree or disagree with each statement, put an "X" in the 
column which indicates how you feel about it. Do not spend a lot of 
time thinking about each statement. If any statement is tod difficult 
for you to decide about, put a mark in the column marked "uncertain." 





\2. A person lik^ me needs to know what is 
\ going on with other people in the school. 



3* "I can have some influence in what goes 
on in the school groups I belong' to. 



h. I am' usually interested trf political 
* matter^. 



x 



5. .What people tell me and what they 

actually dkare "two completely different 
things. \ 



.6. I would.be interested in finding out how 
political' parties work. 



7. What I do doesn't matter to anyone but 

■ i me . 



•8. 



■I am the kind .of person whose support for 
one side in a ,school decision would hurt 
. that side more than help it.' 



A person like me needs "to know what is 
going on with "other people in the world. 



10. J realign enjoy watching the -.election 
returns come in on TV. 



0 
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11. It really doesn't matter to me if the 












Studtat Council gets some new school 
rules passed or not. 












12. There are a lot of people in politics 
who don't care at all about what the 
people think. 












-13- I don't really care about what happens 

to other people in my school. ^ 












Ik. A person like me can Wave quite a bit of 
influence over the political decisions 
that affect me. 

j 






* 






15* What jteople in other parts of the world 
do has no influence on what happens to 
me. 









- 

* 


f 


16. If I joined a political party organiza- 
tion, I would be the kind of member who 
is able to change people's minds on im- 
portant issues. 












17. I feel like I make a difference in the 
lives of other people at my school. 

. / 












>* * 

18. There is almost nobody in this school I 
v can trust. 
* 












1$. Whei^ something important happens in my 
school, I feel affected by it. . 
* * 


1 

* 
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/lib 
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20. Nobody would ever ask me for my advice 












on how to act in a political situation. 








21. People like me can influence political 
decisions. 

\ 












22. I would enjoy being on a committee nom- 
inating candidates for political offices. 






• 






23. If I disagree with a school rule, I am 
able to do something to help change i*t. 








/ 

f 




rr~ 

2k. You can't expect people to be good to 
' , you unless it suits them. 










( 


25* I &m potentially very capable of influ- 
encing political^ decisions in groups. 












26. What happens wit£ other people in my 
school has an influence on what I will 
do. 












1 ' f 
21 . I think I would enjoy taking a more 

active role in making political decisions 
where I live. 

ft 












28 ^ Most teachers I haye had were out tc^get 
me. 












V cannot have much impact on how other 
people vote. 

* 














30. There are quite a few people in this 
world who I care about. 



31.. I would like very much to be a hermit. 



32. I would like to be more involved in 
school decisions. 



33. Most teachers don't care^about what 
happens to kids. 



Zh. The only people who are important to 
are my very closest friends and 
relati\tes. 



me 



35. Leaders in iny school would like to iftake 
it a better place. 



36. I enjoy the excitement of political 
campaigns. 



37. Students in my school are nice to new 
students who enroll. 



38. It would be interesting to find out how 
decisions are made in stad6nt government. 



"seems pretty silly that some people 
think they can change .what the school 
rulets-are . 



sa 
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hO. I think it would be interesting to hear 
the school board make decisions about our 
school* 



hi. I think I would enjoy participating more 
in^ political groups. 



k2. I can't always do exactly what I want 
because my actions affect others. 



U3. People usually don't act today like 
they'll act tomorrow. 



UU. There are a lot of people wh6 I wouldn't 
trust. 



U5. I will just do what I want to do; .no 
✓ matter what the law says. 



^6- I would enjqy discussing how the school 
should spend its money*. - 



U?. What a politician says one day is usually 
completely different from what he or she 
says the next day. 



h8. I am not really very interested in what 
goes on in politics and government where 
I live. • 



h<). Gtudents in my school usually keep the 
promises they make to others. 




8 9 no 



0 

ERIC 




•50.- Teachers are Usually fair in the way they 
treat kids. 



51'. There is no way that a. student like me 
can have any say in what goes on around 



this school. 



5r?. If I had a 'chance, I would like to hear n 
v someone discuss how important decisions 
are madAvin ray school. 



53. I can be very effective in political 
situations. 



5k. There are a lot of people in this .school, 
who I care about. 

— : — - u 



55. People I never see at my School have no 
influence on what happens % to me at 
school. 



S 56. Although it is not the most poprular thing 
to do, I can often get my way in groups. 



-1-4- 



57. I could g£t a teacher to listen to my 
complaint about how a class is run. 



5#. If I were in trouble, most strangers 
would help me out. 



59. Nobody in my school really knows what is 
happening to m$. 



90 



ERIC 



60, *if i were Bjew at ttB„s4Ja&&; I would 
want to maKe some m eridfi: and join some 
' activities right away. 



/ff/i/f/i/M 



ERLC 



61. 



I am the kind of person who can\influence 
how other people decide to vote \in elec- 
tions* 



62. People are usually fair in the way they 
treat other people. 



63. I would enjoy being involved in school 
decision-makings 



6U. People usually keep, the promises they' 
make to other people* 



65. If a •student were in trouble, people in' 
this school would help that student out. 



W>. 1' enjoy talking with friends about deci« 
s ions that are made in my school. 



67. If I got' together with fifteen other stu- 
dents like me, we could have a lot of 
influence on what rules werS made for our 
school* 



68. What other people do really doesn't make 
much^ difference to me. 



69. I know lots of people who might act as 
tho^jgh they like me one day and dislike 
me the next. 



100 
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70. If I had a complaint about an unfair 

school rule, I believe -that I could £et 
the principal to listen carefully to 
what I said. * > * 



71. I am the kind of person who just is not 
able to influence others in a decision- 
making situation. 



ERIC 



72. I would enjoy helping a friend, campaign 
for a school office. 



73* I can get, people at school on my side 
when I want to. 



7h. The principal and other administrators 
seem to be fair in the way ,they treat 
students. 



75. I enjoy listening to teachers talk about 
school problems. 



76. I would like to figure out how decisions 
are made in our school. 



77. It would be a waste of my time to try to 
, get a rule changed in my school. * 



78. What the government does really doesn't 
affect me. 



79* I think it would be interesting to run 
for political office. 



±01 
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APPEN01X C ■ %; * * * 
7* - Student^ School Systems ^uesfionnaire " * 



School' 
Name 



9 ' 



Grade * < 9 

10 



0 

11. - 



' • 12 - 



£ , s eX Female 

• . ' Male 



. • S ~ r ' . 2 

m The School Political; Behavior Research Project ' 

* • Pa?8-75 ' ' ' . 

' , • • • 

The purpose of this questionnaire $s to find' out how' you think 'your school 
operates on an. everyday basis. Yof Should, answer the questions^asedS what 
you know about your, school, even if you aren't sure whether other peopS S 
give tjie same answers. There are no "right"' answers to these Questions' but 
• Jesponse^ ^ ^ *ve ^at you Jhink is a facluaT 

The questions generally focus on the political activities^that go on in vour 
school Examples of political Activities can be ftwnd in*your fchool everv 

til LI? 11 , e f* ; Thetefore » when y° u answer the auestions -on 

the next fey pages, think of the informal, .or everyday, things people do which 
involve making decisions and they will count as "political" fctivSies? 

U f SP . l! F 0rtant that y°^ ink ° f how political activity is generally 
vou^sch^ 5 ^ SCh001 ' 2** t0 ' think of just one person or ggupi n ' 

"£2 1 * ^ ^ u answer ^ he questions. Rather,, try to think of how you 
think most people and/or most groups operate together 

* < ' . . 

S^w! "J 166 ^? S ° *»* the rese ^hers can match this questionnaire 
with interviews and other Questionnaires you may fill out.- No one except the 

wlth^Sf S ^ T> <* e - Sti °™^ es ^d ypj answers wilfbHoSd 
Iw£ If**?? anSW6rS t0 f0rm ave ^s. .No individual names will 
ever be mentioned in reports of the study. '. 

Wow turn the -page and try>to answer each question as carefully as' you can ' 
We really need to have your Responses to all of tie questions, . . 



r 
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Think of your school as a whole. Sometimes' decisions .are made which 
affect almost everyone in' a school. For example', dress codes, smoking * 
policies, or decisions about new jwwrse's affect many students, teachers^ 
and administrators in a schopl. A list of decisions is given below^ . - * 
Please check thbse decisions- 'which ycoL k#ew.«hftve been made" in your- school- 
over the last two years t>.r are now* being made, " Add' any decisions to the . 
list Which you think we 1 . have missted. *• * .' " '• ' ; 



^ a. Smoking ppli'dies / * 5 * * • • 



b. Dress code rule^ 
Q. Open campus * 



d # Hall passes, monitors *bf halls 



e. Attendance at school { or classes 

f * Boy-girl' relationships * 

_ g. Hales al>out pars, 'buses ^ 

_/h. Course changes, new courses 

i» Pass-fail, final exam options * 

^ j . Changes ir^ grading procedures 

Dances', parties, or prom activities 

_ 1. Club rules or activities ; ' 

_ nu Use of cafeteria 

_ n; Enlarging or consolidating school 

o # Other 



. ' =- ; r ^ ~X 

1 i fl * 


Other 








• 

/ 








Cither 


if 


*> 




•> 










r 














* • 
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Think about the decisions you have just che'ckedJ ' List, the names of three. 
« 9pe< li? i<i Veople (students, teachers or^ad^ni^ti^Ws,)* yofi'know who were 
tiodfr actively involved in any of the decisions^ *- " 



! v b. 
-c. 



Think again about the .decisions, you checked ij* question #1. In general, 
who usually participates in "decision*, like these? This question tfust 
refers to who is involved / not how much influence they have on decisions, 
Please circle thte point pn the line which best describes* how much each 
group usually participates in schqol-wide decisions in your school. 



V. Students 



-L 



• " Never 

Parlieipat.e ^ 



Participate 
Half the 
Time 



8.-9 



- * Axway s 
Participate 



i • • * • ' v 



■ * * . • ■ " t * 



3- 



Participate 
Half the 
' Time 



Always * 
Participate 



c. Administrators ■ ~1 

(Like principal 
, superintendent) Neyer 



7 

2 



. Participate % ' 



3 



6 
i 



Participate 
.Half the 
' Time 



-7 



8 



Always 
Participte 



Of all the students, teachers and administrators who are involved in the 
decisions you have listed, how many woig^you say are leaders (they get 
other people to support or oppose a decision) in these decisions? Please 
circle one point on the line* for each g^up # 



a. Students 



L 



Never 
Are Leaders 



3 
i 



re Leaders 
About Half 
The Time 



Always Are 
Leaders 



b. Teachers 



J ^ Never 
Are Leaders 



re Leaders 
About Half 
The Time 



6 

j- 



8 



Always Are 
Leaders 



c. Administrators 



L 



Never 
Are Leaders 



k 



5 
r 



Are Leaders 
About Half 
The Time 



1 



Always Are 
Leaders 



9 

When school decisions like the ones you checked are being made, how 
much information would you say post students, teachers and administrators 
have about the question that is .being decided? Please circle one point qn 
the line for each, group. 



a. 


Students 


i- 


■2 
i 


3 

t 


h 5 


6 

• 


7 


8 


9- 

..j # 






V ' No 
\lnformation 






Half the 
i Information 








All Informa- 
tion Needed 


b/ 


Teachers 


1 

i 


2 

i , 


3 

1 




6 


7 
1 


8 
i 


9 
i 






No 

Information 






Half the 
Information 








All Informa- 
tion Needed 


c. 


Admini st rat o rs I 


2 
1 


3 
l 


h 5 
i i 


6 

...l.., . 


• 7' 

it 


a 

i 





No 

Information 



Information 



All Informa- 
tion Needed 



ICG - 4 • * o 
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When a decision is wtually finally made, how much final say do students, 
teachers, and adktnistr^tors who are 'interested in the decision have in 
what is decided? 



a. Students 



bv Teachers 



l_ L 

Hone Have 

Any Final 

* Say 



Bone Have 
Any Final 

^ Say ' 



2 



c. Administrators 



L 



None Have 
Any Final 
Say 



3 

— L 



J- 



Soae Have 
Final Say 



6 



Soue Have 
Final Say 

h 5 

Some Have 
Final Say 



Everyone 
Interested 
Has Final Say 



8 



Everyone 
Interested 
Has Final Say 



8 

i 



Everyone 
Interested 
.Has Final Say 



If people want to do something in your school which requires someone 
else»s O.K., how often do they find a way to do it? Please circle one 
number at a point on the line for each group. 



a. Students 1 2 


3 * k 5 6 


7 

\j 


8 9 


Never Get 


Get *The 




Always Get 


The O.K. 


O.K. They 




The O.K. 


They Want 


Want Half 




They Want 




T£e Time ' 


♦ 


b. Teachers , 1 2 

i ... . 1 


3 k 5 6 


7 
i 


8 9 ' 



The O.K. 
They Want 



c. Administrators 



Hever Get 

The O.K. 
They Want 



3 
t 



O.K. They 
Want Half 
The Time 

h 5 * 

J. 



Get The 
O.K. They 
Wafat Half 
"The Time 



7 



Always Get 
The O.K. 
They Want 



J 



Always Get 
The O.K. 
They Want 



1 0.7 • 
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8. This question asks ybu to think about how you think decisions SHOULD 
BE MADE in your school. Please circle the point that indicates how 
much you agree or disagree with each statement ♦ 

a. All student activities should be approved by a group of elected 
representatives oomposed of students, teachers and administrators. 



JL 



Disagree Disagree No Agree Agree 

S t rongly Opi ni on St rongly 

b. The school administration should approve all decisions made in the 
school. * 

(, 1 2 3 U 5 

L_ t I I ! 

Disagree Disagree No Agree Agree 

Strongly Opinion Strongly 

« 

c. Students wanting to do something should get support from come teachers 
or administrators to carry it out, but shouldn't have to get support 
from any single person. _ 

1 ? 3 k * 5 

1 L I I I 



Disagree Disagree No Agree Agree 

♦ Strongly , " Opinion Strongly 

d. All decisions should first be approved by one of the vice-principals 
and then by the school principal. 

1 2 3 k » 5 % 
J i I i i 



Disagree Disagree No Agree Agree 

Strongly Opinion " Strongly 

e. All student activities should be approved by the principal. 

1 2 3 * k f~ 5 

i I I I I 

Disagree 'Disagree No Agree Agree \ 

Strongly Opinion Strongly 

f , Decisions about the ^hiring^smd firing of teachers should % be made by 
a grouf> of elected representatives composed of students, teachers, 
and administrators. 

1 2 3 h 5 

• l d I _l I 

Disagree Disagree No Agree Agree 

Strongly Opinion Strongly 

. i()8 
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g. No one group should approve all decisions. Approval should ~depend~ 
— on^who--is. .interested and who can get the most support from students,, 
teachers and a£iainistrators. 

1 • 2 rfk 3 k 5 



^ , - I l | - A 

Disagree Disagree No Agree Agree - ▼ 

St rongly • • Opi^ni on st rong ly 

h. Teachers desiring to make changes in courses should have the approval 
of their department head, the appropriate vice-principal, and the 
school principal. • * 



Disagree Disagree v No^ Agree Agree 

Strongly , Opinion Strongly 



9* Now, please indicate how you personally participate in school groups to 
which you belong. You will fin**six statements below. Check as many 
. as describe how you, in general, act in school groups. Remember, you 
can check none, one, two, three, four, five or all six statements. 

* 

^ 1. I do not belong to any school groups. 

2. I carry out others 1 suggestions in groups. 

3* S^dp things^ on toy own that I have learned need to be done^irf 

o'rder to help groups work. ^ 

I try out .new things in the group that I think will be good, 

: without always depending on my experience of working in other 
groups. ^ ^ 

5. I actively find new groups and situations in y&ich I can 

influence decision-making. 

6. I actively find ways and reasons for getting groups together 

in ord$r to influence decision-making. 



Most activities in schools are carried out in groups. For exaarole, 
clubs, councils, committees, and even academic classes meet and make 
plans and decisions. Meetinfff^uch as these may be conducted by students 
teachers or administrators. A list of groups is given below. Please - 
check U£ to five groups you think are most actively involved in planning 
and making important decisions in your school. Add any groups \o the 
list which you think we have missed. h ' 

a. Student Council/Senate 

h. Class officers /council 

c. School newspaper 

d. Language Clubs 

_ i e. Drama Clubs 

f . Sports teams 

g. Pep Club 

h. Varsity Club 

i. National Honor Society 

^. Future Teachers 

fc. Future Fanners 

1. Future Homemak'ers 

Administrator's groups (Principal *nd a few others) 

n. Teacher Groups 

o. School Board ^if 

p. P.T.A. 



q. * Other: 



r # Other: 



s. Other: 



PLEASE MAKE SORE, THAT YOU HAVE CHICKED UP TO FIVE GROUPS j 

, " • 101 110 
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This question asks you to think about how much influence students have 
in this school and how much influence that they should have in this" 
i ffi-gh school . Put an X in the box in Column 1 that shows how much influence 
students have* in each of these kinds of decisions. Put an X in Column 2 
to show how much influence £ou think they should have . ~ ' 



Colugn -1 
How^fliueh influence 
r students do have on 
tnese decisions in 
this school. 



Cojjjgn 



How much influence 
students should have 
on these decisions in 
this school 



C 

— — • 


A 

Little 


<3 


Finetl 
Say 


Decisions 


None 


A 

Little 


•< s 


Final 
Say 










a. How students are assigned 
to teachers and classes. 








„ 










* * * 
b. l£ the school paper # or / 
annual is to be censored. • 








• 










c. Rules for students, 

j 


















d. Evaluation of teachers. 














* 


■ t ■ ' 


e. Discipline of students 
who break rules or behave 
badly: 


















f . What courses and mater- 
ials are taught. 




* 






i 








g. How students are graded. 


















. h. How money, materials, and 
equipment is spread among 
' clubs 'or groups in the 
school. 

* 






a 


J 



Check to make sure you have checked only o&e boxVt 
on the right for each of the statements. 



tite 

N 



left and one box 



APPENDIX D 
Student's Behavior Settihg Questionnaire 

School 

Name ^ 

Grade Q 



Sex 



10 



11 N 



' 12 



\ 



female 



Male 



School Political Behavior' Research Project 
Group Questionnaire 
2-28-75 



This questionnaire is part of a study being conducted in your school. You 
are being asked to answer some questions about how this- group works. Please 
write the name.. of this group, here? c 



It is ^necessary for 
researchers can mat 
you may fill out. 



J you to write your narn^ on the questionnaire, so the 
bhh this form with interviews and other Questionnaires 
- P ome questions a£k you to give names of 'other members 
of the group. No dne except the researchers will ever See your answers 
The information you 1 give will be -combined with answers by others to give 
averages. When th£ results of the study are reported, no naMes of individ- 
ual people, groups -or schools will be. used. So you shoulTfeel free to 
an)a ^ e f as honestly and accurately as you can. 



9 

ERIC 
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\ 

People in a group help that group in; many ways. We would like you to 
name U£ to three people whom you thipk of as contributing in each of 
the ways listed below. You may use /any person f s name more than once, 
and you jshould leave spaces blank it you can f t think of anyone, or can 
think of less than three people for/ any one iist.* Please give both 
first and last names of the people /you list. You may use your own name. 



a./ This person is a real organizer; he or 
/ she knows how to plan things so that 
/ they get done. 



b. Whenever we are arguing or can f t seem 
to get along this person says or does 
something that helps the group work 
smoothly. 



c. Although this person may not lalways get 
a lot of credit, he or she can be counted 
on to work hard doing the little things 
that* have to be done to make our projects 
„ succeed. 



d. This person often feels veiy strongly 
- about a particular idea ^Qdworks to 
convince the group that it vduld be the 
best choice. 



e. This person helps us decide by pointing 
out both the good and bad points of ideas 
or plans we are considering. 



113 
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2. Now we would like to know' the kinds of th^fgs that jnou usually do in this 
group. The same person, may be very active in some groups, organizing 
programs *or trying to convince others of a point *of view, yet take a more 
quiet role, watching and listening in another group. Look at the list 
beloy and put an X in two f2) blanks that best describe what you often 
do in this group . 7^ 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d, 
e. 
f . 



I organiz e projects or run meetings. 

♦ 

I try to convince others tp follow my suggestions. 

I ask others to take part or explain their views. 

I watch what's going on, ^Listen, and vote . 

I often help with the work necessary to carry out our plans. 

I try to get the group to consider all the good and bad points 
of an idea before deciding. 



i. 



In questions^ and k below, circle t*^ place on the line that best 
describes this group, like this 

7 /8\ < 9 
J 



This group is very effective at getting things done. 



L 



None 
of the 
Time 



1_ 



About 
Half the 
, Time 



7 



8 



J 



All the 
Time 



I sun. satisfied with 'the way this group-^is run. 



\ 



6 ' 



L 



None 
of the 
Time 



About 
Half the 
Time 



7 



J 



All the 
Time 



r 
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Ill the following -spaces, please list u£ to three problems which have come 
up or decisions frhich have been made in this group that affect people in 
the school in general, not just people in this, group. Please describe each 
one as clearly as possible. 



Problem* or Decision #1: 



Problem or Decision #3: 



Problem or Decision #3: 



Think about decisions that are made in-this group. ^In general, who usually 
participates in making decisions? This question just refers to who is 
involved , not how qjuch influence they have on decisions. Please circle 
the point on the line which best describes how much students, teachers 
and administrators usually participate in making decisions in this group. 



a. Students 



Never 
Participate 



Participate- 
Half the 
Time 



8 



Always 
Participate 



b. Teachers 



i- 



Never 
Participate 



Participate 
Half the 
Time 



8 



Always 
* Participate 



c . Administrators 

(like principal, 1 
superintendent ) j 
Never 
Participate 



2 ,3 



k 

_L 



6 



Participate 
Half the 
Time 



'8 



J 



Altfays 
Participate 
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When a decision is actually finally made / how much final say do students, 
teachers and administrators who are interested in the decision have in 
what is decided? 



a. 


Students 


1 
1 


1 


3 
.1 


h 5 6 - 
- i i i 


' 7 
l 


8 
I 


9 

i . 






None 
Have Any 
Final Say 






Some Have 
Final Say 






Everyone 

Has Final Say 


b. 


Teachers 


1 

I 


2 
I 


3 
1 


. k 5 *6 

i i i 


! 


8 
1 


9 
' 1 




■ 


None 
Have Any 
Final Say 






Some Have 
Final Say 






Everyone 
Interested 
Has Final Say 


c. 


Administrators 1 
I 


2 
1 


3 
l 


h 5 6 
1 ' 1 1 


7 


8 
l 


9 






None 
Have Any 
Finall Say 






Some Have 
. Final Say 






Everyone 
Interested 
Has Final Say 



Put an X by the one answer that best describes how a leader of this group 
usually tries to get the members to do something. 



a. Makes it clear that the^e will be> some sort of penalty for not 
• doing what is asked. 

^ f 

b. Use6 the special authority that he or she has (for example, as 
coach, president, adviser, etc.) to make the group do what is 
wanted. ^ * 

« 

c. Tries to bargain with individuals to get them to go along (for 
example, they may get credit to help get chosen for an honorary, 
greater popularity, fun, a chance to get support for their idea 
later, etc) 

d. Persuades people to follow based on their confidence in the 
leaders; they trust this person's ability to get the group what 
it really wants. 



iiG - - 
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~^9. 'Now think about how a leader should act to try to get the members to do 
something in a grpup like this one. Put an X by the one answer that 
describes how you think a leader should work. 1 

a. Makes it clear that there will be some sort + of penalty fqs not 

/ doing what is asked. 



b. l Uses the special authority that he ojr she has. (for example, as 
~" ' \ coach, president, adviser, etc.) to make the group do what is 

\ wanted. , * 

c. Tries to bargain with individuals to get them to go along (for 
~ example, they may get credit to help get chosen for an honorary,, 

greater popularity, fun, a chance to get support for, their idea 
later, etc.) ^ \ , . 

d # ^Persuades » people to follow based on their confidence in the 
* leaders; they trust this person's ability to get the group what 
it really wants. 



4 
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Observer 



APPENDIX £- . * 

BeKayior Setting Observation Schedule 
. ; School 



Assistant 

. / 

/ 



Group 



Group Sponsor 



SCHOOL POLITICAL BEHAVIOR RESEARCH PROJECT 
' V . / ' ' 

' \ * GROUP OBSERVATION PACKET 

j N INSTRUCTIONS / 

Before you begin to observe students' in groups, you should carefully 
study the role descriptions on pages 2-3 of this packet. You snouS 
also try to obtain a list of group members and record their Barnes on 
the appropriate large or small group record sheets on pages "or 5 

There are three different types/of* sheets contained in the packet. 
Page U is a sheet for recording role behavior in large groups. Pa«e 
a ^ L eCOrding r ^ e behaVlor in group!. Page 6is 

?he "ZZl i 6 T? in f alt ^ atives surfa "d in group discussions for 
the range of choice" variable. You should be sure you know which 

If you 



" , — *?~ ^ ^-^<= va^ou^e. iou snouxa tie sure you knoi 
sheets you need to use^for the group you will .be observing. If you 
need-more of one type of sheet, take another packet with you and use 
the appropriate sheets. Then clip the packets together. 

JlLST?!* H° + ?!f Ve ' r ° le behavior in a ^oup, you will need to be 
familiar with the codes which type different roles and skills. These 
codes are/printed on the re'cord sheets: When you actually use the 
sheets< you will need to follow four procedures • ' 



1. 



2. 



For large groups, list the names of group members down the 
side (alphabetically, if possible) and find an assistant to 
help you identify people. 

For small groups, use assistant's help to create a seating 
chart,. Each name block should have adequate -space for coding: 



e.g. 



Emily Dickinson 
S-K, S, F-K 



Willa Cather 
O-K, A, A-K, 
A-K, F 



3. 
k. 



For eaci clear example of role behavior make the appropriate 
letter by the individual's name to_ a maximum per letter of S. 

For each example of skill mark the letter K. tfhere possible 
link to role being played at that time- by hyphen, e.'g A-K 
or F-K , no limit to number. 



L 



You :;l.cuild record only verbal responses. If a non-verbal response seems 
important., make a -note on .the back of the sheet; 
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OBSERVATION PACKET 
ROLE DESCRIPTIONS 



ORGANIZER - The key is verbal or obvious non-verbal behavior directing 
others, behavior to be coded would' include calling meetings to order and 
i directing proceedings, assigning tasks, defining purpose of meeting, relat- 
fJL n^liAl lu* 8r ° UP 5° Urger 8T8t *° ° r other grou P 8 ' '«l«ying directions 
ruUne/to 2. )t to department, school board 

dS£ 8 JS I t Acuity decisions of the faculty to student council). Indivi- 
duals who take responsibility for committees or other task sub-groups are 

till J2S25.i ( ?°? COmol " ee r *P° rt « lver « organizer). Although organ- 
izer behavioral frequently, be associated with formal leaders, this is not 
necessarily the case. An advocate of a particular position may, for example, 

°S er8 t ?* dvance the Position. When he or she is planning and 
directing the activity of others, the person is an organizer. ' 

» 

ADVOCATE - The key is strong^association with a particular position, 
SI*?*!?!! °f candldate ' To be cod «d advocate (as opposed to supporter) 
the individual must actively promote the alternative in a sustained manner 
(e. particulate presentation of position, attempts to convince others of 
-position, clear identification with .position) and show enthusiasm for 
position. Theeperson who originally advances an alternative is likely to 
be an advocate. Alternative suggestion that is casual, or which includes 
^number of alternatives and possibilities is not advocacy even if it is 
the, initial introduction of the idea, (code facilitator) 

FACI-LiTATOR The primary behavior of the facilitator is that which makes 
the group move more smoothly. This includes, reducing tension, helping 
include, everyone in group^ decisions , and promoting compromise. Behavior 
that bears on tension in the group might include, jokes or remarks which 
reduce conflict, cheerleader behavior which promotes enthusiasm for the group 
or its task, or suggestions that pull the group away from personal conflict 
and back to the task afc hand. Behavior designed to enhance the flow of 
ideas tends to be low; key and supportive, where an organizer might ask each 

8ta 5 e hl8 ° r > her Potion, tie- facilitator is more likely to say 
* d like to hear some more ideas,' 'Jeff, yp U had an idea on this, tell the 
grojip what you think,' or 'Joan what do you think?' The facilitator may also 
suggest -a series of unmentioned alternatives and may summarize previous 
contributions and £ry to suggest a compromise or a way to 'combine alterna- 

> - m8et w ^ th ma * ln "» approval. This role may be played by the 

•organizer in some groups. . * - 
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BVALUATOR -Key to thi* <*tego.ry l, the articulatipn-of-e- standard for 
judgment and comp^aon of alternatlveV-with-iliirstindard . One would 
expect to find evaluators systematically identifying pros and cons of each 
.alternative with regard to the goals. ,at hand*. Someone who lead, the group * 
in Such an analysis would alao be coded evaluator i.e. the one who forces 
this decision-making perspective on the group. 

% 

SUPPORTER - Key is carrying out tHe initiatives of others. Support behaviors < 
«ay be verKal e.g. speaking in agreement with a position, providing infor- 
matlWeithers»ontaneously or as a result of assigned research and volun- 
^ttering Tor assignments, or physical e.g. working on committees, agreeing 
to carry ouXipflividual tasks, appearing in mass demonstrations such as pep 
rallys, marching in the band,, playing on the team, decorating the dance, etc. 

OBSERVER - The observer is a member of a group who does nothing except attend 
meetings vote and perhaps provide some very minimal degree of verbah. support. 
Anyone who appears minimally attentive and does not make any larger! contrft 
butions to the group is an observer. . V, 



LARGE GROUP ROLE RECORD SHEET 



Role Codes 



0 « organizer 
A ■ advocate 
F « facilitator 
E ■ evaluator 
S = -supporter 
- observer left blank 
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Skill Codes 

.gives alternative for con- 
sideration 
contributes to position- 
taking 
affects compromise 
.makes grounded judgment or 
statement 



Names 



Roles and Skills 



ERIC 



i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

3.\ 
6. 
7. 
8. 



9. 
*' 10. 
11. 



i. 

12. '\ 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
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SMALL GROUP ROLE RECORD SHEET 



Role Codes 

0 - organizer 
A -^advocate 
P - facilitator 
E ■ evaluator 
S « supporter 

^ observer left blank 




Skill Codes 

gives alternative for con- 
sideration 

contributes to position- 
taking 

affects compromise 

makes grounded judgment^or 
statement* . 

7 
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OBSERVATION PACKET 
DECISION-MAiqaJG: RANGE OP CHOICE 

As you observe the group meeting in progress, you should record the 
topics for discussion and the alternatives suggested on this page. 



TOPIC/ DECISION /PROBLEM :_ 



i 

ALTERNATIVES : 




. r 



TOPIC/DECISION/PROBLEM: 



ALTERNATIVES,' / 

~ '^f = 

^— > : : 



* / 

0 / 



\ 
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SUMMARY SHEET |POR ROLES AND SKILLS 



Name 


* 

Roles 


SkiUs 


Org. 


Adv. 


Fac. 


Eval. 


Supp. 




i. 














2. 
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3.' - 

~\ 














4. 














5. 
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6. 
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10. 
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11. 
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12. 
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13. 














U. 
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15. 
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Item No. 
1 



3 



4 
5 



9 



10 



Item No. 
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APPENDIX F 
GENERAL ATTITUDE ITEMS 

GENERAL POLITICAL INTEREST 
Item 



discusfed^^ taki " 8 3 ClaSS " here P ° Utics and government are 
I am usually interested in political matters. 

I would be interested in finding out how political parties work. 

I really enjoy watching the election returns come' in on' TV. 

I would enjoy being on a committee nominating candidates for 
political offices. 

I ' 

I think I would enjoy taking a more active role in' nuking political 
decisions where I live. %*+ 



7 I enjoy the excitement of political campaigns. • 

« 

8 I think I would enjoy participating more in political groups. 

I am not really very interested in what goes on ia^iolitics and 
government where I live -fr 

I think it would be interesting to run for political office. 



! 

\ 



GENERAL TRUST IN PEOPLE 
Item 



.What people teLl me and what they actually do are two completely 
different things. J - 7 

2 There are a lot of people in'politics who don't care at all about 
what the people think. i O 

3 You can^expect people fco be good to you unless it suits them. 

4 People usually don't act today like they'll act tomorrow, 

» 

5' There are -a lot of people who I wouldn»t trust. / 
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. /GENERAL TRUST IN PEOPLE (Cont.)' 
Item Item *v 



6 



9 
10 



What a politician says one day is usually completely different 
from what he says the next day. 



7 If I were in trouble, most strangers would help me out. 

8 People are usually fair in the way they treat other people. 
People usually keep the promises they make to Other people. 



I know lots of people^tarmght act as though they like 
day and dislikejjse-'irhe next. 



me one 



, GENERAL SOCIAL INrEGRATION 
Item N°- / • Item 

What I do doesn't matter to anyone but me. 



A person like me needs to know what is going on with other 
people in the world. 

3 What people in other parts of the world do has no influence on 
what happens to me. « 

4 .There are quite a few people in this world who I care about. 

5 I would like very much to be a hermit. 

6 The only people who are important\o me are my very closest 
friends and relatives. 

7 I can't always do exactly what I want because ray, actions affect 
others. ♦ 

8 I will just do what I want to do, no-matter .what c the law says. 

9 What other people do really doesn't make^much difference to me. 
10 What the government eioes really -doesn* t affect me« 
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GENERAL POLITICAL CONFIDENCE 
Item 

A person like me *can have quite a bit of influence over the 
political decisions that affect me. 

If I joined a political party organization, li would be the 
kind of member who is able to change people's minds on impor- 
tant issues. 



Nobody would ever ask me for my advice on how to act in |a poli- 
tical situation. 



People like me can influence political decisions. 



v 



I am potentially very capable ot influence politic;a£ decisions 
in a group. 

I cannot have much impact on how other people vote. 

I^can be very effective in political situations. 

Although -it is not the most popular thing to do, I can often 

get my way in groi^ps/X 

I am the kind of person v)ho can influence how other people 
'decide to vote in el^^ions. 

I J am the kind of persorf who just is not able to influence other 
in a decision-making situation. ^ 
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APPENDIX G 
SCHOOL ATTITUDE ITEMS 

SCHOOL POLITICAL INTEREST 
Item No - Item 



\- 



\ 



1 I would like to be mote involved in school decisions. • 

2 / It would be interesting to find out how decisions are made in 

Student government. \ 



3 I think it would be interesting to hear the school board make 

decisions about our school. 

^ 4 I would enjoy^discusslng how the school shouldsspend its money. • 

^ \ 

5 If I had a chahce, I would like to hear soraeone^Uscuss how 

important decisions are made in my school. *\ ^ 

I woulfl enjoy being involved in school dec^gj^H^rrtaking. 

7 I enjoy talking with friends about decisions that are macQ|in 
ray school. * J 

8 I would enjoy helping a friend campaign for a school office. 
/ 9 1 enjoy listening to teachers talk about school problems. 

I would like to figure out how decisions are made in our school. 



10 



TRUST IN PEOPLE AT SCHOOL* * 
Item No. Item x 

/ 

1 There is almost nobody in this school I can trust, 

2 Most teachers I have had were out to get me. 

3 Most teachers don't care about what happens to kids. 

4 Leaders in my school would like to make ijt a better place, 

5 - Students in my school are nice to new students who enroll. 

*NDTE: These 10 ffems have been regrouped into two groups of five based on 
the resul.ts of the dimensional analysis. Items 1, 4, 5, 6 and 8 now comprise 
the new dimension, Trust in Other Students at School. Items 2, 3, 7, 9 and 10 
comprise the Hew dimension, Trust in School Teachers and Administrators. 

/ 
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TRUST IN PEOPLE AT SCHOOL (Cont.) 

Item 



Students in my school usually keep the promises they make to 
others , * v 

Teachers are usually fair in the way they treat kids. 

If a student were in trouble, people in this school would help 
that student out. 1 \ 

The- principal and other administrators seem to be fair in the 
way they treat students. 

This school is run by a group of people vho don't car£ at all 
about students. 



SOCIAL INTEGRATION WITHIN THE SCHOOL 

Item 

A person like me needs to know what is going on with other 
people in the school, I 

It really doesn't matter to aie if the Student Council gets some^ 
new school rules passed or not. 

I don't really care about what happens to other people in my 
school 

When 'something important happens in my school, I feel affected 
by it. * 

What happens with other people 'in my school has an influence on 
what I will do. 



There are a lot of people in this school who I care about. 

Perople I never see at my school have" no influence on what / 
happens to me at school. ' 

Nobody in my school Really knows what is happening to me. 

If I wete new at this school, I would- want, to make some ftiends 
and join some activities right away. v 

. • 130 ... 
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SCHOOL POLITICAL CONFIDENCE 
Item — 

I can have some influence on what goes on in the school groups 
I belong to.' 

I am the kp*d^s>J person whose suppqrt for one side in a school 
decision/would hurt more than help it. 

If I disagree with a school rule, 1 ani able to do something to 
help change it. • , 

It seems pi^tty. silly that some people think they can change 
what the school rules ate. . — 

c 

There is no way that a student like me can have any say in what 
goes on around this school. 

I could get a teacher to listen to my complaint about how a 
class is run. * 

If I got together with fifteen other ^students like me, we c*rfftd 
have a lot of influence on what rules were made for our school 

If I had a complaint about an unfair school 'rule, I believe that 
I could get the principal to listen carefully to w^t 5 I said. 

I can get people at school on my side when I yAnt tf Q# 

It would be a waste oiyny time to try to, get a rule changed in 
my school. , # 7 

I feel like I make a difference in the lives of other people 
in the school. 



f3I 
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